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Wow READY. 


VEN ABLE’S 
New Arithmetics. 


TWO-BOOK SERIES. 


Carefully prepared after plans approved by experi- 
enced educators. Eminently practical. Contain oral 
and written problems in great number and variety. 
Thoroughly consistent. 

Definitions and Exercises of each book correspond. 
Every live teacher should examine this latest and most 
progressive series. 


40 cts. 
68 cts. 


Venable's New Elementary Arithmetic, 
Venable's New Practical Arithmetic, 


Send for Descriptive Catalogue. | 


UNIVERSITY PUBLISHING CO., 


35 Somerset St., BOSTON. 19 Murray Street, NEW YORK. 


| DEAR SIR: 


Allow us to call your attention to Tuompson’s 
Po.iticaL Economy, a work possessing especial interest at the 
present time. The questions of “Free Trade” and “Protec- 
tion” are now more directly before us than at any earlier 


period in history. While a large portion of the thinking 
minds of the country approve of the National System of en- 
couragement to American industry, it is remarkable that the 
text-books in use in our Schools and Colleges teach doctrines 
of a totally different character. 
the policy of Protection to American industry, and makes his 
appeal to History in defense of that policy, showing that 


wherever a weaker or less advanced country has _praciiced 
Free Trade with one more powerful or richer, the former has 


lost its industries as well as its money, and has become eco- 
nomically dependent on the latter. The method of the book 
It is no series of dry and abstract 


Prof. Thompson believes in 


is, therefore, historical. 
reasonings, such as repel readers from books of this class. It 
overflows with facts told in an interesting manner. 

PORTER & COATES, Publisher s, 
Philadelphia, Pa. 


DON’T MISS THE OPPORTUNITY. 
With the frequent allusions at this time to the Constitution 
of the United States, teachers would do well to acquaint their 


pupils with its provisions. 


YOUNG'S GOVERNMENT GLASS BOOK, 


iving a simple analysis of the Constitution, explains the 


Besides 

form of Town, City, and State Governments, as well as the princi- 
ples underlying Municipal, Statutory, Constitutional, and Interna- 
tional Law. 


Price for introduction, $1.00. Send for Circulars and Specimen Pages. 
CLARK & MAYNARD, Publishers, 771 Broadway and 67 and 69 Ninth St., New York. 


H. I, SMITH, 5 Somerset Street, Boston. J. D, WILLIAMS, 75 Wabash Ave., Chicago. 


HE SHELDON SERIES. 
THE BEST TEXT-BOOKS MADE. 


Shaw’s New History of Engl 


Avery’s Elements of Natural Philosophy. 
SHELDONS’ WORD STUDIES. Avery’s Elements of Chemistry. 

SHELDONS’ MODERN SCHOOL READERS. rr Chemistry. Embracing Organic 
PATTERSON'S Elements of Grammar and | qin’s Elements of Rhetoric and Composition. 
Compesition. Hill’s Science of Rhetoric. 


Hill’s El nts of Logic. 
P and Ele- Hill's Elements of Ps chology. Just Published.— 
most remarkavie 

A New Series of German Text Books, Olney’s New Geometry. 

by Prof. H. J. Scumirz. Mental 

and’s Chapin’ 

Elements of the German Language. Chapin’s Firat. Principles of Political. Economy. 

First Book. Alden’s Science of Government. 


SHELDON & CO., 724 Broadway, New York, and 185 and 187 Wabash Ave., Chicago, 


WARBREN P. ADAMS, N. E. Agt., 36 Bromfield St., Boston. 


‘Single and Double Entry, 


HIGH SCHOOLS & ACADEMIES. 
Examination copy sent for 50 cents. 


BOOK-KEEPING. 


SEND FOR DESCRIPTIVE CATALOGUE. 


THOMPSON, BROWN, & CO., Publishers, BOSTON, MASS. 


Single Entry, 


GRAMMAR SCHOOLS. 
Examination copy sent for 30 cents. 


by fretting over poor work done by pupils 


Don’t lose all the recreation your vacation gave you, nor forget its pleasant memories 


they have Drxon’s “American Graphite.” The “American Graphite” Pencils are une- 
qualed for smooth, tough leads, and are graded in seven degrees of hardness so that any 
hand or work can be suited. If your stationer does not keep them, mention the N. EK. 
‘ Journal of Education” and send 16 cts. in stamps for samples worth double the money. 


using cheap, worthless pencils. See that 
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JOURNAL OF EDUCATION. 
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PHILADELPHIA. 


MICROSCOPES, 
and all Accessories and Out- 
fits, with every description of 
OPTICAL, 

PHOTOGRAPHIC, and 
METEOROLOGICAL 
INSTRUMENTS. 


SCHOOL FURNITURH, 


Maps, Globes, Stationery, and Books, 


DIPLOMAS, 


Certificates, Medals, Prize Books, &c. 


ArTuuR Cooprr, Mgr. 


School Supply «i Publishing Co., 


36 Bond St., NEW YORK. 


PA RISH’S 


Primary Number Tablets, 


This aid to Number work consists of a set of wooden | J 


tablets with red and blue dots, arranged in various 


combinations, a few of which are shown in the dia- | UNION Scmoet, FURNITURE Co., 


grams. These Tablets, made of wood for durability, 


For Sale by 
G. 8. PERRY, 73 Fulton Street, Boston. 
8S. 8. & Pus. Co., 36 Bond Street, N.Y. 


The GEM PENCIL SHARPENER 


IS THE BEST 
MACHINE IN USE 


FOR SCHOOLS. 


. B. COMPANY, 
717 Market St., Philadelphia. 


78 Wabash Ave., Chicago. 


Manufactured by 
GOULD & COOK, 
Leominster, Mass. 
Send for Circular. We will send ma- 
chines on trial to responsible parties. 


Sharpens both 
Lead and Siate Pencils. Fis 


are for review purposes, and to establish a clear idea 
of numbers during the first year of school work. 
Brief suggestions for use accom 


pany each box, but 
the possibilities for good which lie in these few blocks Correspon dence 


are merely hinted at and will develop to a surprising 


Chemical and Philosophical Mpparatus. 


degree in the bands of an earnest teacher. 


invited. 


| J. & H. BERGE. | 


95 John St. and 
30 Gold St., 
NEW YORK. 


BEADS for Stringing, 
Cubes, Cylinders, Spheres. 


For busy work with smallest children the string- 
ing of Mrs. Hailman’s Second Gift Beads affords a 
a most valuable occupation, teaching form, color, 
and number. Sample box sent by 12 cents. 


Embroidery Design Cards, 


For Primary Schools. 


JAMES W. QUEEN & CO. 


924 Chestnut Street, Philadelphia. 


Physical Sets, Toepler-Holtz Machines, 


CHEMICAL SETS, PLATINUM WARE, 
Bohemian Glassware, &c. 


LOWEST RATES TO SCHOOLS. Correspondence desired. 
(Mention this journal.) 


In packages of 14 Cards, assorted designs, Animals, 
Figures of Children, Flowers, &c., &c. 


A new Embroidery Cotton in six standard colors. 
Sample package of cards with one spool of cotton, 
either Red, Blue, Yellow, Green, Orange, or Purple, 
and a Pricking Needle, for 24 ceuts by mail. 

Also, with above, a 7-page paper of Directions and 
Patterns for Paper Weaving. 


MILTON BRADLEY CO., 
Springfield, Mass. 


OSEPH 
STEEL 


Chemical 
Apparatus, 


Pure 
Chemicals. 


IMPORTERS and MANUFACTURERS, 


Bullock & Crenshaw, 


528 Arch St., Philadelphia. 


PRICED CATALOGUES mailed upon receipt of 
postage, 5 cents. 


ANDREWS MANUF'’G C0. 


DR. WARNER'S. 


HEALTH 


Made of pure Camel's Hair 
and fine Australian ‘Wool. 
It isthe best Underwear nade 
Itisthe most durable. 
Itisfreefromaildye. 
It will not irritate the skin. — 
It has special electric prop- 
erties, 
It is a protection agamst 
colds, catarrh. rheuma= 
tism and malaria. 
Manufactured in all styles for Men 
Women and Children. For saje oy all 
leading merchants, Catalogue. with 
prices, sent on application. 


Warner Bro's, 359 droadway, /, 
Branch, 257 State St.. Chicago. 


General School Furnishers, 


Clobes, 
Tellurians, 
Maps, 
Charts, all kinds, 
Blackboards, 
Dustiess 


manufacture warranted for 
ments to ministers and churches. Catologue free. 
P. CARPENTER OCO., Brattleboro, Vt. 


Reliable Carpenter Organs 
FOR 

Home, School, 

Church, and 


Chapel. 
The enter Organs 
contain the celebrated 


CARPENTER ORGAN 
ACTION. They are pure 
in tone, perfect in con- 
struction, in exact accord 
ewe with the voice, and full of 
patented improvements. 


More than 50 different styles, ranging in price from $20 
up. 
mer ORGAN. — Youth’s Companion. 


“ Mr. Carpenter builds most emphatically an HON- 
i All organs of our 


8 years. Special 


Busy Work. Price, 


HELPS AIDS 


TEACHERS. 


Method Books, School Cames, Singing 


Books, Cards, and Numerous 
Devices, all Intended to Aid 
Earnest Teachers in 
their Work. 


IN DRAWING. 


RAWING MADE EASY. Series I. 
A set of fifty Exercises, Straight and Curved 


Limes, anda 24page Manual of Directions for the 
Teacher. Price, 30 cents. 


I RAWING MADE EASY. Series II. 
i 


Fifty Designs of Heads, Animals, Flowers., etc. 
th Manual of Directions for the Teacher. Price, 


30 cents ; both sets for 50 cents. 


ULL’S DRAWING DESIGNS. 
180 small Desi: -a~ Sheets. Excellent for 


TENCILS FOR BLACKBOARD. 
Size 12x 18 and 18 x 24, of sain, Flowers, etc. 


Kach 5 cts., 50 cents a doz. 


IN HISTORY. 


OW TO TEACH AND STUDY 
U. 8S. HISTORY. A Book of Brace Outlines, 


Topics, Review Questions, Blackboard Forms, Sug- 
gestions to Teachers and Pupiis, Queer Queries and 
Answers in ne etc. 225 pp. 

create an interest in History. ice, $1.00. 


me HELPS TO HISTORY. 
i 


Nothing like it to 


Twenty-two Games, or Recreations in U. 8. 
story. Price, 40 cents. 


REEMAN’S GENERAL HISTORY 
CARDS. 120 Cards on the Worid’s History. 


40 cents. 


MPROVED U.S. HISTORY CARDS. 


Excellent for Review Drill and Practice. 200 


Cards, 1000 Facts in History. Price, 80 cents. One 
each uf above in History, $2.00. 


UN CEOCRAPHY. 
Cr 1 RACTICAL WORK IN GEOGRA- 
1A HOUSEHOLD W: yt PHY. By Henry McCormick, Professor of Ge- 
| nois Normal University. 330 pages. 


ESTEY ORGAN CO 


BRATTLEBOROV?T 
| SO TREMONT ST BOSTONMASS. 


COPY 


THE ROLLING 


LETTER-COPYING BOOK 


REQUIRES NO PRESS. 
TAKES * PEREECT - COPIES 
FROM * ANY * GOOD - INK. 
SENT‘ BY: MAIL: POST-PAID 
ON * RECEIPT OF $1.00, 


ial SEND FOR CIRCULARS. 


F.M.WARD, NEWHAVEN: 


Erasers 
AND 
Crayons 


JUST PUBLISHED: 
Andrews’ New Series of School Maps 


ANDREWS MANUF’G C0. 


686 Broadway, New York. 
A. H. ANDREWS & CO., 


195 Wabash Avenue, Post and Stockton Sts., 
CHICAGO. SAN FRANCISCO. 
M 0 D E [ Classical and Modern 
Statuary and Busts. 
PA MPHLET, FREE 


ture, Anatomical Studi 
Keats Was and Clay for Artists, Academies, Schools, &c. 
C. HENNECKE & CO., MILWAUKEE, wis. 
CHICAGO STORE, No. 207 WABASH AVENUE, 


JUST ISSUED, 
Life-size Portraits of Two Eminent Educators, 


HoracE Mann 
Louis AGASSIZ. 


3@™ Sent by mail, postpaid and well protected, on receipt of price. 
NEW ENGLAND PUBLISHING COMPAN 
3 Somerset Srreet, Boston, Mass. 


We have had so many calls from 
teachers for portraits of these two 
eminent men, with which to adorn 
their schoolroom walls, that we 
have issued a limited number of 
each. We offer these at the very 
low price of 50 cents a copy. 
They are printed on heavy card- 
board, size 20x24 inches, 


free. 
at wholesale prices Price, 6 cents. Also Catalogues 
of Maps, Games, Plays, etec., on request. Depend on 
it, I sell as low as any one, and my stock and facili- 
ties for supplying pag need is unsur- 


logues. 


ISSECTED MAP OF U. 8. 
Each State cut separate. The best one pub- 


lished. Put up in neat box. Price, 75 cents. 
cars tor GEOGRAPHY CARDS. 


200 Cards for Review Drill, etc. $1.00. One each 
above in Geography, $2.00. 


SCHOOL SONC BOOKS. 


ERRY MELODIES. 
A New Song Book. Words and Music. 34 


pp. Each song first-class. Price, 15 cents. 


~ONGS OF SCHOOL LIFE. 


J Thirty pages of Original Songs (words only) on 
School Life. 

Price 7 cents, or 60 cents a dozen, One each of these 
books, 20 cents. 


ritten to the air of popular tunes. 


PEAKERS AND DIALOGUES, 
A large number of my own, and also those of 


other houses. 


IN MISCELLANEOUS WORK, 


Ceneral Exercises, Etc. 
EYMOUR’S SCHEMES, 


Or Outlines of Work and experiments in the 


four Sciences, — Physiology, Botany, Chemistry, and 


Se went, essor of Natural 
p . Nor niversity. larg es. 
Price 30 cts, 


LPHABET CARDS 


400 Letters, Lower Case and Capitals for Word- 
ullding. Price, 15 cents, 


ORDS: THEIR CHOICE, SPELL- 
ING, AND PRONUNCIATION, 
A little Theory and much Practice. Price, 25 cents. 


CATALOCUES. 
44-PAGE CATALOGUE 


Of above, and hosts of other similar goods 
Also Catalogue of 100 pages of all Text Books 


assed, Give me a trial . Send for my Cata- 


A. FLANAGAN, 
185 Wabash Ave., Chicago. 


Musical, far sounding, and high tis- 
factory Bells for Schools, Chuschee be. 


MENEELY & CO., | Established 
WwesT TROY, N. Y.| 1826. 
Description and prices on application. 


One Di ing 
Writes 
FOUNTAIN FAL- 


CON PEN CO. 
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THE IDEAL. 


BY GERTRUDE ALGER, 


’Tis ever this that I hear, 
When the wild wind laughs or grieves,— 
The cry of the elm tree near, 
To its myriad fluttering leaves : 
O bear me away, it sings, 
My thousand trembling wings! 
Higher than night or than day, 
Away and away and away. 


The joy is almost pain, 
Yet, since I so long to fly, 
There must be a height to gain 
Over all that is high. 
I feel it, O wings, I know! 
Yet may not define nor show. 
Through the glow of life’s sweet fire 
I look and I yearn and aspire. 


The white clouds, every one, 
Are calling me from afar, 
With the golden voice of the sun, 
And silver voice of a star. 
Should I sail through starry seas, 
There is something higher than these ; 
The truth of it thrills to me, 
My trembling wings, through thee! 


My head is upheld in air, 
My foot with earth’s dew is wet; 
O wings, you are strong and fair, 
Though you only flutter as yet! 
I stretch out my arms on high 
To the Infinite, and I ery. 
Through the glow of life’s sweet fire 
1 look and I yearn and aspire. 


A GENUINE BUSINESS MAN’S LETTER 
TO HIS SON, WHO IS ABOUT TO TEACH. 


Dear C Yours, informing me of your en- 
gagement as teacher at P , received. Allow me to 
congratulate you on obtaining the situation. Of course 
this will be an experiment with you, and I shall hope for 
your complete success. Allow me also to make a few 
suggestions, the result of my own and others’ experience. 

First: Be complete master over yourself. We read 
that “ He who ruleth his own spirit is greater than he that 
taketh a city.” This is no doubt true in more ways than 
one. You will see many things to perplex you, but 
always keep cool, keep the upper hand of yourself; you 
are the first one to rule, then you will be better prepared 
to control others. 

Second : In all your dealings with pupils be perfectly 
honest and just, leaning from this, if at all, on the side of 
mercy. The old saying, “ Fair play is a jewel,” is a good 
maxim to remember in dealing with a lot of pupils. Let 
them learn by practice that you are their friend, because 
you are just with them and desire their good ; but when 
necessity requires it, be firm and steadfast. Remember 
each one of your pupils is for the time under your train- 
ing, and that perhaps the future of that life is in your 
hands, for good or ill. Encourage the weak and back- 
ward, and don’t get out of patience in case you find one 
who appears dull, but try and find the key that unlocks 
the door to his or her mind. Win your pupils’ confidence 
and retain it. When you have done these things, if they 
go back on you, you are not to blame; and perhaps in 
the futare they will return in their own minds to your in- 


struction and be benefited by it. See that subjects are 
understood by every one of a class before the subject is 
left. If they don’t understand one presentation of the 
subject, try another. Remember that you were always 
quick to learn, and you must not expect the average mind 
to comprehend as quickly as yourself. The dull minds 
of children often outstrip others not so dull, if they have 
a good instructor. Be sure you are master of each sub- 
ject, and take educational journals to keep posted in the 
latest and best methods. Build yourself up to the highest 
point of manhood you are capable of. 

Third: Be careful of your habits and keep the upper 
hands of them, so that you control them instead of their 
controlling you. See that your conduct is just such as 
you would prefer the teacher of your own flesh and blood to 
have. Cultivate the friendship and acquaintance of the 
best people, and, so far as you can, of those above your- 
self. When attending any meeting or gathering of teach- 
ers, or others where you are expected to speak, see that 
you are prepared beforehand to express your views to the 
best of your ability. When investigating any subject, go 
to the bottom of it; and sometimes you will find this 
preparation will be a help to you if called on unexpectedly 
to express your views. Make a practice of committing 
choice thoughts to memory, and think over their full 
meaning ; still, don’t rely too much on the thoughts of 
others, for by so doing you become a retainer of others’ 
thoughts with little of your own. Be positive without ar- 
rogance. Accept truth wherever you find it. Get a good 
boarding place, with good society for your surroundings, 
even if it costs a little more. Be frugal and economical 
without penuriousness. Be very cautious to whom you 
lend, as you will find plenty who will appropriate your 
earnings to themselves if you give them a chance ; still, 
be just where your aid is needed and will be appreciated. 

Read the foregoing over twice, at least, and remember 
what I have said. 

With love and best wishes for your success, 


Your father, D. S. G. 


HOW I BECAME A SCHOOL TEACHER.* 


BY WM. M. GIFFIN, NEWARK, N. J. 


Cuapter III. 


‘** Languages are to be learned by reading, writing, and talking, 
and not by scraps of authors got by heart.’’—Locke. 


We studied grammar also in the old stone schoolhouse. 
I can repeat even now, “ English is the art of speaking, 
reading, and writing the English language correctly. It 
is divided info four parts, namely (How big that namely 
always sounded!), Orthography, Etymology, Syntax, and 
Prosody.”” What did I care whether Prosody meant a 
live bull-frog or a dead alligator ; it was in the book and 
I could say it to the delight of the teacher and the admi- 
ration of all visitors. 

I was good, also, on the declension of pronouns : 

Of course I had no idea that nominative meant that J 
was only to be used in the nominative case ; that had 
nothing to do with it. All I wanted was to be able to say, 
“nominative, I; possessive, my or mine,” ete., though in 
less than five minutes I should be saying, ‘‘ Can John and 
me get a pail of water?” This was all right if it did not 
happen during the grammar recitation. 

This word water reminds me of another of Will’s ex- 
periences. He would do the most cheeky things, and 
then put on that innocent look of his so quickly and per- 
fectly that had a mirror been placed before him he would 
have himself been in doubt for a moment whether he was 
in earnest or not. Often when the teacher was “ hear- 
ing ” a class “ say ” a lesson, Will would snap his fingers 
and say in an undertone, “ Miss Smith, you lie, I think.” 
She would place her finger on the textbook where she 
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left off, look up, and ask, “‘ Who's talking?” Then Will 
would put on that innocent look of his and say, “Can I 
get a drink?” to which she would reply, “ Yes, yes, 
get a drink”; and he'd pass to the water pail, hold the 
cup to his mouth and wink at the school while making 
believe drink. 

One day we were in the yard, and Will, who had a 

snowball in his hand, said, “ You dassent dare me to 
throw this snowball through the window.” “TI dassent, 
eh?” said I. “I'll double dare you to do it.” The 
words were hardly out of my mouth when, smash! dash! 
went the ball through the glass. Will at once ran to the 
door as if all out of breath, and said, “Teacher, I had a 
snowball in my hand and threw it,—and it went right 
through the window.” The teacher only said, “ Well, 
Willie, I’m glad you told me yourself; you are a good 
boy ; it is all right.” 
But to return to the grammar class, I must not omit 
the exercises in analysis. We could do them in less time 
than it takes to tell it. How we would take the sentences 
to pieces! None of your common sentences, such as we 
use every day, but only such as were found in Milton's 
Paradise Lost, Bryant’s Thanatopsis, Shakespeare’s 
Hamlet, and all the other poets about whom Johnson, 
Goldsmith, Irving, and other great men differ as to the 
meaning of the above-mentioned authors in the aforesaid 
selections. All this was done, of course, to teach us how 
to speak and write our language correctly. 

There was not always a man teacher in the big room, 
—never in the summertime. Then the trundle-bed trash 
of wintertime became the moguls. What high times there 
were for us then! We could do just about as we pleased. 
I remember one amusement we had was to climb on top 
of the woodshed, from there to the main building, crawl- 
ing up to the ridge-pole and sliding down, regardless of 
shingles or pants. One day, as I came sliding down at 
full speed, I attacked a projecting nail, and when I landed 
on the shed my pants were not as whole as they had been. 
Wasn't I ashamed? But what could I do? I took off 
my coat, hung it over my arm gracefully, and started 
for home on the run. Did it end here? Not in 
the old-time school; no, indeed. I had left the school- 
yard without permission, and there was but one method 
of atonement. I experiencedit. Does some one ask why 
I did not explain why I left? Had I opened my mouth 
to explain, I might not now be here to tell the story. 
The boy's side of the question was not thought of in those 
days. Iwas not glad then, but I am now glad that it 
happened, for I have had boys in my own school who 
went home for the same cause who were not whipped. 


A NEEDED EDUCATIONAL MEASURE. 


BY REV. SAMUEL W. DIKE, LL.D., AUBURNDALE, MASS. 

I gladly accept the invitation of the editor of the Jour- 
NAL oF Epucation, which was seconded by a very dis- 
tinguished educator, to suggest in its columns what seems 
to me one of the next practical steps to be taken in our 
common schools. I give it in crude outline, hoping that 
it may be taken up and put into more useful form by 
those interested in it. 

Both the school teacher and the parent feel the need of 
a closer relation and a more direct and full codperation 
between the school and the home. The student of social 
institutions becomes keenly alive to the value of the family 
as an educational force of great importance. The practi- 
cal man cannot help seeing that there is comparatively 
little done to combine the educational resources of the 
home and the school, or to develop the former in any way 
that takes hold of the public thought. Let me suggest, 
then, two or three things which ought to be done soon, 
and which I think are entirely feasible. 

The first is the preparation, for some town or city where 


the character of the population most favors the experi- 
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to be done in a given term of school, and, where practi- 
cable, in a given month or week in each grade of the 
public schools, with some simple information as to objects 
and methods of reaching them. Let this be put into 
the hands of the parent for two objects. One is his infor- 
mation. The ordinary course of stady is not enough for 
this. It should be amplified and specified in the direc- 
tion indicated. The parent will then know the precise 
aim of the teacher and his way of reaching it. He will 
know whether the teacher just then is working in arith- 
metic for accuracy or for celerity in operations, for the 
grasp of a principle or for its application. And so in 
other studies, the objects and methods of the schoolroom 
may be briefly yet clearly set before the parent. The 
second object of this plan is to secure the better codpera- 
tion of the parent in the practical work of education, 
which is common to the home and the school. To carry 
this out more fully in some directions, let me give some 
practical illustrations. Suppose a card or small leaflet 
pointing out certain common errors in punctuation, say the 
dropping of the g in words ending in ing, and similar mis- 
takes, be sent out for one month or week as indication of 
the direction instruction is taking at that time. Let the 
parent be reminded that the hours out of school have quite 
as much to do toward confirming or weakening the in- 
struction of the schoolroom as those spent there, and his 
codperation respectfully invited. Or, if the manners of 
the table or the street be the theme of incidental instruc- 
tion at another time, let the same method be pursued. 
Let examples be given with enough of detail to enable the 
average parent, and, if possible, every parent, to see just 
what is wanted and how to secure it. And so on with 
reading, writing, history, through a large range of the 
work of any good schoolroom. 

It would be well if these cards or leaflets could be pre- 
ceded by educational tracts, to be issued by the school 
authorities, on certain subjects. These should be simple 
and clear in style, but scientifically sound and comprehen- 
sive. The elementary truths touching the objects of edu- 
cation might properly come first. Then one on the vari- 
ous educational forces, taking pains to bring out the par- 
ticular portions of the work which the family, the school, 
and other institutions can and cannot do, and what each 
can do to help the other, should be put into every house. 
Others may deal with educational principles, methods, 
ete. The tracts, it should be remembered, are for infor- 
mation and general direction. They should be few at 
first, and prepared for effect. The cards and leaflets, 
with some provision for response from the parent, by sig- 
nature, if nothing more, should be designed to give con- 
stant practical effect to the system. Perhaps some hour 
might be taken at the opening of the school year for a 
lecture or talk to the parents in these matters. 

But I need not go on. The object is to make a 
beginning in the great work of securing more di- 
rect and organized relation between the family and 
the school, which I am persuaded from the point 
of view which sociology affords must be a great step 
in the early future of popular education. Some such 
plan as this will reinforce the school by the home. It 
will, on the other hand, lodge the seed of the teacher 
more surely in the soil where much of its growth must 
take place. It will also do something to educate the par- 
ent with the child. This is important. For we aim at 
popular education,—the education of the whole people. 
But our present school system limits its work to the 
younger half or third of the population, practically trust- 
ing to the survival of this fittest, in great forgetfulness of 
the propagating power of the unfit. In some sense the 
schoolroom forgets the order of nature in that it ignores 
the natural function of the parent. 

For these reasons I would like to see these suggestions 
put into practice, in some favorable community, by way 
of experiment, and in the confidence that they could be 
worked out, and down if you please, much more univer- 
sally than one might at first think. The home depart- 
ment of the Sunday school, which I suggested as a first 
rough application of the underlying, sociological principle 
touching the family and its relative functions, and which 

sis already in successful operation in hundreds of places and 
another device for organized study by families which may 
soon come into notice, are beginnings in religious educa- 
tion on this line. The public school is generally in ad- 


in the direction I have now indicated ? 
Take this city of Newton,—Why sktould not the oppor- 


closest and most constant touch with the work of its 
schools? The intelligent, busy men and women here and 
in many communities, need at hand something to enable 
them in afew minutes each day to put themselves into 
touch with their teachers’ work for their children, or for 
such longer time of codperative work as they may take. 
Then the less intelligent and the ignorant and indifferent 
need to be made to feel the sense of personal responsi- 
bility in this matter, and that a public soup kitchen is no 
worse in economics than sole reliance on the school is in 


education. 


DELUSIONS OF THE EYE. 


BY DR. L. R. KLEMM, TECHNICAL SOHOOL, CINCINNATI. 


“Seeing is Believing,” we commonly say, yet often- 
times we believe we see a thing which is actually not in 
existence. It is not necessary to speak of Fata Morgana 
and of such delusions, for we have proofs of the eyes’ 
susceptibility to error nearer at hand. If we succeed in 
establishing the fact that the eye is liable to err in com- 
mon things, and that it needs a most careful training, we 
shall have given our pupils a lesson worth remembering. 
The following sketches are presented to the readers with 
the request to enlarge them on sheets of paper; fools- 
cap size will do. 

Hang up in enlarged form Fig. 1, and quietly without 


out, 


tunity be given to its intelligent parents to keep in the |- 


It will seem as though the distance from the top line to 
the lowest of the 
horizontal lines is 
greater than the 
length of the per- 
pendicular lines. 
In enlarging this 
puzzle, care has 
to be taken to 
make the lines very exact. If a few more lines are 
added the deception will appear greater still. 

And now we come to a delusion well known to nearly 
everybody. Make a bright little triangle and a circle on 
a clean board,and tell the pupils to gaze intently at one 


S.¢ 


of them. The result will be that the other vanishes from 
sight. 

Fig. 7 when gazed at will reveal a peculiar fact. It 
will seem as though the white bar is wider than the black 
underneath. In fact, however, the black bar is a trifle 
wider. 


I might have chosen more intricate figures, for we are con- 
stantly confronted 


with such delu- 
sions, but I select- 
ed these on ac- 
count of their 
great simplicity, 
which enables 
every teacher, 
whether he be a 
handy draughts- 
man or not, to en- 


By 


much ado, ask 
“Which of 
the two strips 
is the long- 
er?” IT have 
Sy tried it in 
every one of 
my classrooms, year after year, and invariably the answer 
came: “The lower one is the longer.” Then show the 
class by actual measurement that both are alike in length, 
that they are, in fact, ares of one and the same circle. 
Now hang up Fig. 2, and ask, “ What is the matter 
with the four straight lines up and down?” Do not say 
the four perpendiculars, that would betray the secret. It 


is almost certain that these will be said to slant, while in 
fact they are parallels. The deception is so glaring, that 
it will make many a boy or girl set to thinking hard. 

- In Fig. 3 it will appear as though the black line was one 


continuous straight line, 
while in fact it is not, a. eae 
as actual measurement 


with a ruler will reveal. e 


After suspending Fig. 


4, ask, “ Is this line cor- 
rectly divided into two 

halves? If not, which part is larger, the one show- 
ing division lines, or the one left undivided?” The 
answer will be, the part showing division lines is longer ; 
or some pupils will maintain, that both parts are equal. 


Ay. 
Actual measurement will reveal that the undivided part 


is much longer. This figare is perhaps the most puzzling 
of all. 


large them and 
$ thus furnish his 
a7 class with tangible 
proofs of the deceptiveness of the organ of sight. 
After the pupils have thus been convined of the fact to 
be established, a few incidents from the court-room may 
be added, to prove that sometimes two men solemnly swear 
to having seen different manifestations at the same time 
and place. Or a few striking incidents of jugglery based 
on delusions of the eye may be added to make the pupils 
guarded in accepting as truth what is intentional decep- 
tion. They will take the ancient proverb “Seeing is Be- 
lieving ” cum grano salis after that. It may awaken a 
desire to investigate things which hitherto they took for 
granted, and thus the incidental lesson may prove of value 
in more ways than one. 


APPLIED PSYCHOLOGY.* 


BY LARKIN DUNTON, LL.D., 
Head Master of the Boston Normal School. 


THE ACT OF CONSCIOUSNESS. 
(Continued.) 

When conscious of seeing a flower, I am certain of the 
existence of the act of seeing, of the existence of the ob- 
ject seen, and of the existence of myself, the performer 
of the act of seeing. Indeed a knowledge of anything 
implies a certainty of its existence. It is true that the ma- 
terial world is sometimes spoken of as a reality in a 
way to imply that it is the only reality. But if 
we are not sure of the reality of the acts of the soul of 
which we are conscious, we certainly are not sure of the 
reality of matter; for matter is revealed to us only 
through the activities of-the soul. We may be, and 
doubtless often are, mistaken as to the causes of our men- 
tal states, and as to the various relations which they sus- 
tain one to another. But if we deny existence to the 
states of mind of which we are conscious, we are forced 
to the necessity of denying the existence of ourselves. 
Consciousness is the ultimate criterion of the certainty of 
existence. 

But in the consciousness of seeing a flower, we have re- 
vealed to the mind, also, a knowledge of the relations which 
exist between the existing elements in the object of con- 
sciousness. We will first mention some of the relations 
of difference between these elements. Iknow that the flower 
isa different being from myself; I knowthat the flower is 


Fig. also shows the unreliable character of our eyes. 


* Copyright, 1886, Third year, No. IL, whole No. XXXVL 
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not identical with the'act of seeing the flower; I know that 
the act of seeing the flower is different from myself; I 
know that the act of seeing the flower is different fromthe 
act of the mind which immediately preceded this ; I know 
that the flower is a different thing from the object per- 
ceived immediately before it, and so on. 

Then, too, various relations of identity are made known. 
I recognize myself as the same, or identical, person during 
the act of seeing the flower, that is, I know that I am the 
same being now, in the midst, or at the end of the act of 
seeing, that I was at the beginning of the act; I know, in 
like manner the identity of the flower seen, that it is the 
same continuing being, or individual; and I know that 
the act of seeing is identical with itself during its exist- 
ence. 

Nor is a knowledge of the causal relation excluded. I 
know the flower as, in a sense, the cause of my percep- 
tion of it, and I know the act of seeing the flower as the 
cause of my present consciousness of myself. 

So, too, are spatial and temporal relations involved. 
I know the flower as existing in space ; and I know my- 
self, the act of seeing, and the flower seen, all as existing 
in time. 

Nearly all these relations, and doubtless many more, 
are involved in every act of consciousness, to say nothing 
of special relations of similarity, dissimilarity, degree, 
limitation, ete., which are involved in special acts of con- 
sciousness. 

Thus we have brought to light, by our analysis of the 
consciousness of seeing a flower, two classes of elements 
of knowledge, namely, the knowledge of being, or exist- 
ence, and the knowledge of relations between beings, or 
existing thiugs. These beings and relations, or rather 
the knowledge of these beings and relations constitute the 
ultimate elements out of which all our knowledge both of 
matter and mind is composed. Let us note some of 
them again by a brief analysis of a few other acts of con- 
sciousness. 

At this moment I hear what I believe to be a man’s 
voice. Now, I may be mistaken as to the fact that the 
sound heard is the voice of a man ; but I am sure that the 
sound exists as heard, that the act of hearing exists, and 
that I, the doer of the act, exist. Of the existence of 
these three beings,—namely, the act, the object of the 
act, and the subject of the act, I am absolutely certain. 
I am equally certain of the relations in which these be- 
ings exist, each to the others, and each to itself. The 
voice is known to be different from the act of hearing, 
and from the person who hears ; and the act of hearing 
is distinguished from the subject of the act. The relation 
of causation is known. ‘The sound is known as the eause 
of the resulting act of hearing, and the act of hearing as 
the cause of the immediate consciousness of self. Rela- 
tions of identity are also made known. The act of hear- 
ing is known to be the same act at each moment of its 
existence that it is at any other moment; and the same 
is true of the object of the act of hearing, the voice, and 
of the subject of the act, myself. Each being is also 
known in the relation of time. The act of hearing, the 
thing heard, and the person hearing, are all known as 
continuing in time. 

Take another instance. I am conscious of a feeling of 
moral obligation to assist my friend who is in trouble. 
What are the existing things revealed to the mind in this 
act? The feeling of obligation, the act to be done, and 
myself. It will be noticed that the act is known repre- 
sentatively,—the idea of the act, however, is in the mind. 
These three beings are known in all the relations of dif- 
ference, diversity, causation, identity, and time, as were 
the beings revealed in the examples previously given. 

I have thus followed out somewhat in detail the ele- 
ments of knowledge involved in an act of consciousness ; 
but this has been done only as an” example of what the 
young student must do for himself, if he desires to become 
familiar with the processes of his own mind. Instances 
of the consciousness of seeing, hearing, touching, remem- 
bering, judgiag, desiring, willing, etc., should be taken 
up in turn, and carefully analyzed into their ultimate ele- 
ments. This work should be continued till the facts of 
consciousness are as clear and can be as easily diserimi- 
nated as the parts of a flower. 

In order fo attain this end the young student should be- 
gin his analyses with real present cases of consciousness. 
If he attempts to remember what took place in his mind 


some time‘ago, and to analyze;that, he ,is liable to make 
many errors, which he will avoid by working on what is 
now present in his mind. The analysis of the conscious- 
ness of feeling a cold body, while the cold body is felt, is 
more profitable than the analysis of a dozen such cases as 
remembered. 
Nowhere in the study of psychology are we brought 
more fully toa knowledge of the fact that the soul is a 
unit, than in the study of consciousness. We here learn 
that perception, consciousness, memory, judgment, and 
feeling are necessarily related ; that they often involve 
one another, and that no one act of the mind can be per- 
formed without the aid of accompanying, preceding, or 
succeeding acts. And nowhere is more fully brought to 
light the extreme complexity of the being which we call 
the human soul. 

The conditions for the full development of this power 
will be left for the next paper. 


Methods for the Schoolroom. 


ABSTRACTION OF NUMBERS. 


BY ERNST RICHARD, 


At the last meeting of the Herkimer County Teachers’ 
Association the question of concrete and abstract num- 
bers came up, and I mentioned the method by which I 
try to give my scholars the idea of the abstract number. 
The approval my fellow-teachers expressed makes me 
think that the matter might be of interest to some of your 
readers. 

I found that the scholars were not conscious of the 
difference between figure and number,—i. e., between 
symbol and idea (substance). As the educational litera- 
ture at my command gave me no suitable advice, I tried 
my own way, which proved successful. The following is 
a short sketch of it: 

Teacher.—In what way, children, can you make me 
think of the number, you have just now in your mind ? 


Scholar.—By making a 3. 
T.—Do so. (Scholar writes figure 3.) Is there no 
other way ? 


S.—By writing the word three. 

T.—Do so. Another way. 

S.—By making three dots,—three dashes ; by showing 
three fingers, ete. 

7T.—Is it the same way to make me think of the num- 
ber three, when you make the figure 3, write the word 
three, or show three fingers ? 

This qaestion is not answered immediately, but with 
the help of other questions I soon get the correct answer, 
—that the figure 3 and the word three, are only symbols 
or signs of three,—the number itself is observed as an 
attribute on the fingers or dots or whatever objects we 
have. I donot need affirm that I would not use the expres- 
sion “attribute” before small children. For illustration 
[ sometimes used the sign $, the word dollar, and a silver 
dollar which I took from my pocket, if I was lucky enough 
to have that remain of my teacher’s wages. After the 
children have got the first conception of the abstract num- 
ber, I go on to amplify it. If necessary, 1 make them 
understand, that it is by way of the five senses, we form 
conceptions of anything outside of us. Then I ask: 

T.—How did I know, that yourwanted me to think of 
the number three ? 

S.—You saw it! 

T.—Can’t you make me think of it by way of an- 
other sense ? 

S.—Yes, by making you hear it. 

T.— How ? 

S.—We say “three.” 

7T.—When you say “three” do you give, then, three 
itself (as you did before with your fingers) ? 

S.—No, we only give the word “ three.” 

T.—And that is only a—” 

S.—A symbol. 

So far there is no difficulty in eliciting the desired an- 
swers, but when you come to ask for the first time, 
“Can’t you make me hear the ‘ three itself,’ as you made 
me see it, by your fingers?” no child, as a rule, will 
have anything to say. Then I knock three times with my 


pencil on the desk; the same moment all the arms are 


raised, and I receive the answer,that by knocking three 
times I had given them the direct sensation fo ‘ three.” 

The same way I make them “ feel three,” by touching 
one of the children three times, or jokingly pulling one’s 
ear three times, or making them feel three diferent ob- 
jects, e. g., wood, slate, glass. The question, How can 
you make me smell three? is generally answered by 
some bright scholar (smell three times the ink in the ink- 
stand, or smell three different flavors, e. g., rose, kerosene, 
tobacco). They easily will taste three by eating three 
spoonfuls of ice cream, or mixing lemon, vanilla, and 
chocolate cream. 

Having repeated this experiment at different times 
with different numbers, the conception of the pure num- 
ber will become fixed in the children’s minds, and thereby 
the everlasting foundation is made for mental arithmetic. 
At the same time the brain has been trained in one of the 
most important thinking processes that never before I be- 
lieved a child so young capable of performing. 


HOW ONE CLASS WAS TAUGHT GEOMETRY. 
BY ARISTINE ANDERSON. 


Having read with most hearty approbation Miss Avery’s 
excellent article, in a late JouRNAL, I thought the Jour- 
NAL’s readers might be interested in reading how one 
class was taught geometry. ; 

We used Spencer’s IJnventional Geometry for a time, 
and as this contains neither answers nor solutions it ne 
cessitates thinking and original work, on the part of both 
teachers and: pupils. 

After this no textbooks were ever used in class,—and as 
little as possible out of it,—by either teacher or pupils. 
Each day they copied into their notebooks a proposition 
or problem repeated by me ; sometimes it was from one 
book, sometimes from another, sometimes I gave them 
several, each from a different book, and sometimes I 
“made up” one, which they liked best of anything, as 
they could thus prove their originality. 

I was satisfied of this in many ways; quite often I 
had them study the new proposition and write out its 
demonstration in class ; at other times I would put a new 
figure on the board and have them state a proposition they 
thought would apply to it; after teaching them a few ax- 
ioms I would put letters on the board and have them make 
the axioms. 

Each day the written demonstrations were handed in 
for the lesson given the day before, then the pupils each 
gave a demonstration from the board. The next day 
the written work was returned, carefully corrected by the 
teacher, after which it was transferred to their notebooks, 
which were examined once a week. 

The brightness of most of the work was a constant 
source of delight to me, and some of the demonstrations 
were so startlingly original that I actually had to study 
them quite a while before I could detect the flaws in the 
reasoning, or be sure none had escaped me before 1 
marked them correct. 

The frequent reviews consisted largely of figure work : 
one pupil would place any figuie he might choose from 
past lessons on the board, then call on another w 
state the proposition, who in his turn would ask some one 
for the demonstration, while the latter would often leave 
his demonstration in the “ therefore ” stage, and call on 
another to finish it. 

I certainly never had a more interested, interesting, en- 
thusiastic, and satisfactory class. 

Most cordially do I indorse Miss Avery’s “ contrive to 
have a good laugh ” over ad/ subjects that have any tend- 
ency to prove “dry ” or “dull” to classes. 

My principal said to me once, when we first taught to- 
gether, “ Don’t your classes laugh a good deal?” “ Yes,” 
I said, “and those you hear laugh the oftenest have the 
best lessons. After visiting the classes a few times, he 
said, “ As long as you make them laugh to learn it is all 
right.” 


THE HARVARD PREPARATORY PHYSICS. 
BY J. ¥Y. BERGEN, BOSTON LATIN SCHOOL. 
Ill. 


Whether the divisions shall all be kept at about the 
same stage of advancement in laboratory work, and 
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whether all of one division shall be set at work on the 
same experiment at the same time, is a mooted question. 
Economy of apparatus is in favor of diversifying the work 
of each division, during the laboratory hour, but the 
writer’s experience leads him to prefer the plan of keep- 
ing all at work together, as far as possible, on the same 
determinations. No matter what precautions are taken, 
in no other way can the pupils be made to carry on their 
investigations with absolute independence of each other’s 
results. And if the observations are not made in igno- 
rance of the theoretical result, they lose a great part of 
their educational value. It is almost as easy to perform 
an experiment whose exact result is known beforehand as 
it is to work an example in arithmetic backward from the 
answer, and the gain in the two eases is about equal. Again 
and again, before I came to a full appreciation of this 


One more topic remains to be mentioned, namely, the 
apportionment of time for laboratory work and textbook 
study and recitation. Opinions will differ very much in 
regard to this matter, but perhaps an average estimate 
would be to assign nearly twice as much time per week to 
laboratory practice, including the teacher’s introductory 
talks about the experiments, as to all oral or written reci- 
tations. It will aid the teacher essentially in keeping the 
salient difficulties of the study in focus for the class, to 
set short papers of a character roughly similiar to that of 
the university admission examinations, at short intervals. 
Whatever the number of laboratory periods per week, 
each period, if possible, should be a long one, that is, of 
not less than sixty minutes,—twice as long would be far 
better. 


fact, I was surprised to observe how quickly a pupil who 
had boggled two or threc times through a determination 
(such, for instance, as that of the law of torsion of rods) 
would at once succeed in bringing about an almost exact 
correspondence of his results, with the requirements of 
theory, the moment he learned what that theory was. 

In pursuance of this plan of keeping the exact value of 
the physical constant, or statement of the law sought for 
out of sight until the determination has been made by the 
student, I have found it desirable to vary the conditions 
of experiments, within considerable limits, giving no two 
divisions of a class identical data in any case in which it 
is as easy to change the conditions as to leave them the 
same. In ascertaining specific gravities of liquids, for in- 
stance, nothing can be easier than for the instructor to 
keep a number of solutions of different strengths on hand, 
and mingle them for use as needed, ascertaining the 
density of the mixtures with a good hydrometer, or other- 
wise. 

It would seem, for obvious reasons, best not to allow 
two or more pupils to perform an experiment in partner- 
ship, except in the few cases in which the manual assist- 
ance of one or more helpers may be necessary. I have 
seen much loss of interest and carelessness in recording 
results arise from allowing several students to share a 
piece of apparatus between them. Indeed, it is next to 
impossible to regulate joint work so as to be sure that the 
shirks, who are found in most classes, are doing anything 
beyond taking down a more or less imperfect record of 
the data obtained by their more industrious partners, or 
at best lending a hand, in a mechanical sort of way, and 
letting some one else do all the thinking. 

Perhaps the most difficult part of the instructor’s work 
in condacting a class in practical physics will be found to 
lie in teaching the student how to interpret results, and to 
draw from them valid conclusions. Within a few years 
the “‘ experiment, observation, inference” business seems 
to have degenerated into a thought-destroying routine in 
the hands of not a few teachers ; but the principle at bot- 
tom is a sound one. So in conducting a class through the 
forty experiments now under consideration, it will be 
found advisable to keep the textbook study a little behind 
the course of the experimental work. Perhaps the best 
way to secure originality in the inferences sabmitted is to 
insist upon some conclusions being drawn from each ex- 
periment and handed in with the student's report upon 
thelatter. Then, after the subject has been studied in 
the textbook and discussed in class, further inferences 
may be called for, and these in turn recorded in the note- 
book, but in a different ink or in some other way distin- 
guished from the first inferencesdrawn. It will be found 
a very useful exercise to discuss in the course of oral rec- 
itations,—the correspondence (or lack of correspondence) 
between the results of each pupil and the theoretical re- 
sult. No part of the work will do more than this to de- 
velop a grasp of the subject of physics. After the stu- 
dent has gone as far as he can, unaided, in this kind of 
thinking, the teacher must help him generously. I have 
found my own classes, for instance, in studying the de- 
flection of loaded beams, using rods of uniform material, 
but with the depth of some twice that of others (the re- 
maining dimensions the same), able, for the most part, to 
ascertain by mere inspection of their recorded deflections 
that the latter are proportional to the load. But it has 
required a good deal of guidance on my own part to 
bring the student to discover in his notes a demonstration 
of the principle that deflection is inversely proportional to 


REPRESENTING WHAT WE SEE. 
BY A. E. 


I had the privilege recently of listening to an address 
by Mrs. Mary Dana Hicks, at 7 Park street, Boston, 
at a reception given by the Prang Educational Company, 
in which she entertained her audience with the results of 
experiments in the kindergarten schools of Boston. This 
is the age of observation, of learning from the mistakes 
and successes of pupils, and I have never seen a better 
illustration of what may be thus learned. 

Mrs. Hicks, in connection with other ladies, placed be- 
fore each child a given object and asked him to draw it 
as it looked to him. In one instance each child made a 
small, clay ball himself, and then placed a toothpick in it, 
and it was placed before him with the toothpick end at the 
right-hand side of the ball, and he was told to draw it 
just as it looked. They all drew a circle and a straight 
line, but scarcely one of them had the toothpick on the 
right side of the ball; some had it running straight above 
the ball; some straight down; some to the left; others 
running diagonally ; several running entirely through the 
ball ; and some not touching the ball at all. 


In another case an apple was placed before them, with 
the bud end facing them directly. They all drew circles, 
but few had the bud end facing them; 

several had the bud on one side and no 

stem; several drew both stem and bud, 

showing that they drew from their imagi- 

nation and previous kr owledge of the apple 


Model. rather than what they saw; indeed, this 
was characteristic of nearly all their work. 


Pupils with another year’s experience in the schools 
were given an apple, so placed before them that the bud 
end was not in sight at all, and with the 
stem appearing at such an angle that about 
one third was above the outline of the 
apple. 

The variety in the placing of the stem 
was great, but no greater than the variety 
in representing the hollow about the stem. Several rep- 
resented the bud end. 


Upon a cube a ball was placed before each child. This 
was only done with pupils that had had considerable ex- 
perience in drawing circles, squares, and rectangles. 

Many of them drew simply a square and a circle some 


Model, 


the eube of the depth of the rod, 


listance from it; in some cases the circle touched the 


square on top; several placed a small square inside the 
cirele; some placed it inside the square ; 
some drew but two sides of the top ; some 
placed the circle in one corner of the top ; 
some placed it around on one side of the 
square; some made the square simply a 
narrow rectangle, with the cirele much 
larger than the end of the rectangle ; some 
drew a small circle within the large circle 

—- to represent the top of the box ; some had 
a rectangle above and below the circle. All these curious 


O 


variations show conclusively that the pupils had no 
skill in seeing. The trouble was notthat they did not know 
how to draw, but that they did not 
know how to see. 
They had little 
trouble with 
either circle or 
square, but had 
no idea where 
they belonged. 

1 2 To show even 
more conclusively that the trouble is with their seeing 
rather than with their draw- 
ing, they were given the 
same exercise a little later, 
without being told that the 
first was unsatisfactory, and 
in every case the drawing 
differed materially from the 
first, frequently it was ex- 
actly the reverse, as the num- 1 2 
bered couplets will show. 

Many of our readers might suppose that this was be- 
cause they were young children; but to prove that the 
same is true, in general, of poorly taught pupils of all ages, 

Mrs. Hicks gave a similar test to young 

ladies of culture who had taken a full 

course in some institution. One of them 

had spent two years in the study of art (’). 

She placed a box before them, a proper 
Model. representation of which was the Model, 
and the results obtained may be seen by the figures below, 
which give the work of the young ladies. 


This would seem to be conclusive proof that teachers 
should early and persistently teach their pupils to repre- 
sent what they see, or, better, know how to see what they 
want to represent. 


— Some boys’ Latin translations : Vento redi “Di 
: tura secundo,—‘‘ Dido 
roman isa he boy tho 


“* Most women have no character at all’? 


Bedesque discreta piorum,—' Reserved seats for the pions,”’ 
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NOTES AND QUERIES. 
. WIND AND WATER MOVEMENTS. 


Wind and water movements on a large scale rotate in accordance 
with Ferrel's law: ‘‘In whatever direction a body moves on the 
face of the earth there is a force arising from the earth’s rotation 
tending to deflect it to the right in the northern hemisphere and to 
the left in the southern.’’ 

This Jaw is a generalization from the following, considerations. 
In the case of a current of air flowing eastward or westward, for 
instance, hastening or checking its flow has an effect on its direc- 
tion equivalent to hastening or checking the velocity of the earth’s 
rotation,—causing it to sheer towards the equator in the one case 
and away from it in the other. The rotation ofthe earth is itself 
such a hastening or checking force on currents. 

In the northern hemisphere, on currents moving eastward the 
effect is to hasten and hence swerve them toward the equator (to 
the right). On westward currents the effect is to check, and hence 
swerve them toward the poles (to the right). 

The effect on northward and southward currents would still be a 
right-ward swerve, in accordance with the well-known explanations 
in the old physical geographies. . 

The rotary motion to which air currents starting toward a com- 
mon center would give rise is evident from an inspection of the 


following diagram : 

The resultant between the centrip- 
etal tendeney toward ‘‘low’’ and the 
tangential deflection tendency at right 
angles to this, is cireular or spiral mo- 
tion in the direction opposite to the 


ere hands of a watch. 
J Clearly the article from the Pall 
Mall Gazette is at fault here. 


In regard to the ‘‘ whirling’’ of 
water in passing out of tubs and such 
like vessels, it is hardly possible that 
the earth’s rotation has any deflecting 
effect. Undoubtedly the cause must 

For the N. H. be sought in the setting in toward a 
eommon point of currents having different degrees of intensity. 
Any slight disturbance of equilibrium, determined often by 
shape of versel, will serve to send the ** whirl’’ in one direction or 
the other. A. M. M. 
Princeton, N. J. 


SPELLING PHONETICALLY. 


I was very much interested in reading in the JOURNAL, of Sept. 
20, the composition by ‘‘ Nelson D.,’’ entitled ‘‘ The Meat Be- 
twene A Cuple.’’ Ihave often seen compositions in the lower 
grades of my school which were exquisite gems, but I do not ree- 
ollect one which was equal to this. ‘* Nelson D.,’’ who I fancy 
must be a Skandinavian, ought to be left ashe is. He never ought 
to be taught to spell any better. Any body can understand what 
he means, and he evidently knows and feels the force of the vowels 
and consonants. There are no muscae domesticae on Nelson's 
spelling. 

The late lamented Josh Billings made a very comfortable living 
out of bad spelling. Nelson has a lively fancy, as shown by this 
sentence: ‘‘ And her sun was short and fat. He was bowl leged 
and Jooked like a barl.’? Now this budding genius will probably 
be stretched on the Procrustean bed of the public school until he 
spells like every other educated man. I really think it is a shame 
for some reasons. But on the other hand, if we should once be- 
gin to recognize the so-called ‘‘ fonetic speling’’ system there would 
be so many Nelsons that the embarras de richesse would be tedious. 

I should be glad if all the spelling cranks, all the phonetic mani- 
acs in the country had to read Nelson’s composition. Once start 
the fashion of phonetic spelling, and one man’s spelling is as 
good as another's, Every man would be his own speller, All 
men are born free and equal, and “‘ my spelling is just as good as 
yours.”’ 

As things are now, the ignorant or half-educated man looks to 
the dictionary for authority on spelling with feelings akin to the 
awe with which we regard the gospel, but once destroy the accepted 
doctrine of the plenary inspiration of the dictionary, and pande- 
monium ensues. For this reason I think all efforts at phonetic spell- 
ing are unwise and dangerous. Children spell ‘‘were’’ just as 
easily as ‘‘ wur.’’ Our Nelson spelled it “‘were.’”’ They are not 
shocked at any inconsistency in spelling. It’s all a matter of the 
eye. Once break this rule, which, though often absurd, unrea- 
sonable, and silly, isa rule and secures unformity, and all inter- 
pretation of written and printed language will be a matter of con- 


jecture. 

At present, spelling is not a matter for argument. A certain 
combination of letters spells ‘‘school,’’ no other combination is 
allowed, thought of, or talked about. From a certain point of 
view, it may be an unscientific way of spelling, but it has the ad- 
vantage of being the accepted way,—the way we do, the way our 
fathers did, and the way our children must do in order to make them- 
selves understood. Suppose, for a moment, that, as bas often been 
proposed, a congress of learned philologists should meet and reform 
our system of spelling,—would it be adopted by the common run 
of people ? I thiuk not. Suppose the ukase should go forth that 
we spell it ‘‘skul,” not ‘“‘school.’”’ Would the working man 
change? Wouldn't he say, ‘‘ Why say ‘skul’” If it's not 
* school’ it’s ‘schule.’’ Another might claim that all reason was 
on his side when he epelled it_‘‘ skool.”” 

In fact, we should have ‘‘jogfry,” “riffentic,’’ “ritin,”’ 
** reedin,”’ “ drarin,’’ etc. Indeed, can any one suppose that if we 
were to spell as we pronounce, folks would be bothered in writing 
it ‘‘ jeografy,”” when they pronounced it ‘‘ jogfry’’? And the 
final g’s,—what would become of them ? d what about the 
words “half,” ‘‘ealf,” “‘laugh’?? As it is now, nearly all 
people in the Mississippi Valley say “‘haff,”’ “‘caff,” “laff.” 
Some few Western teachers, on consulting the dictionary, do, to 
be sure, strain their vocal chords and pronounce the words correeily, 
bat if every man was his — I fancy the broad a’s would 
be well flattened in this part country. 

Now our friend Nelsou spelied exactly the dialect he heard about 
him: “‘gentle’’ was gencul,”’ was ** barl,”’ ** shook 
was ‘shuck.”’ We laugh at the dialect of a Lancastershire mar, 


the bore of thy Corawpll map unintelligible, and people who 


came from “‘ool’’ (Hull) might as well speak Irish as their lingo. 
In the United States one dialect oaly is spoken, practically, and 
this, I believe, is preserved partly by our present *‘ unscientific,” 
but universally uniform, system of spelling. 

Chicago, Tih E. L. Morse. 


— 


OUR NATIONAL SONGS. 


Has any teacher ever tested his pupils’ knowledge (words only) 
of the “‘ Star Spangled Banner,” or of America’? ? The captain 
(an Englishman) of one of the trans-Atlantic steamers says he asks 
passenger after passenger for the words of these, our national songs, 
and never finds a man or woman who can repeat both, while 
scarcely any one gets more than a line or two beyond the first stanza 
of “Star Spangled Banner.’’ I wish teachers would question 
pupils about this, and if they find any who can repeat either or 

poems correctly, will they please send that pupil’s name to the 
JOURNAL ? If no child can be found in the public schools who is 
able to do this, will not the learning of these poems come into our 
patriotic teaching,—the lessons on our country, under whatever 
head those are placed on the school program ? 


Providence, R. I. PATRIA, 


CATULUS. 


Your correspondent, ‘‘S, W. R.,”’ needs a better text of Vergil. 
The Ribbech text and that of Carrington, the familiar Harper edi- 
tion, give catulos in line 23 of the first Eclogue, and in whatever 
text catulus is found it is evidently a misprint.- 


If “ S. W. R.”’ will turn to Harkness’s Latin Grammar, section 
235, 2, he will find that the two verbs noscére and movére are pe- 
culiar in their construction. He will find a note to the same ef- 
fect in Roby’s Latin Grammar. . W. H. Ray, 

Hyde Park, Iil. 


QUERIES AND ANSWERS. 


— Ina late edition of the JouRNAL I see a query raised by 
“S. W. as to “‘catulus’’ in verse 23, Eclogue I, Vergil. 
I have five different editions of the work, and all agree in catulos, 
ace. plural. ‘* I have known whelps like dogs, and kids like their 
mothers.” *‘ Norim”’ is a contraction for ‘‘ noveram,’’ plu. perf. 
**nosco,’’ poetically contracted for the sake of rhythm; as we.in En- 
glish contract ** the,’’ though,”’ through,”’ into ** th’,”” tho’,”’ 
** thro’,’”’ H. N. A. 


—1. To whom does Whittier refer in the opening words of the 
** Tent on the Beach ?”’ 


** Three friends, the guests of summer-time, 
Pitched their white tents where sea-winds blew.”’ 


—2. Is Lake Ossipee meant in these lines from ‘‘ The Grave by 
the Lake?” 
** Where the Great Lake’s sunny smiles 
JJimple round its hundred isles.’’ 


SUBSCRIRER. 
— It may be as interesting to other readers of the JOURNAL as 
it was to me to find the origin of the expression, ‘‘ Let us return to 
our muttons.”’ It is said to have been traced to a French play 
written 200 years before Molitre’s time. In this a woolen draper 
pleads against a shepherd about some sheep the shepherd had 
stolen from him, and as he continually leaves his principal subject 
to talk about something else, the judge is as continually obliged to 

remind him that he must return to his moutons, VILEX. 


— I find the following answer to ‘‘ Urban’s’’ question in the 
Sept. 20 JoURNAL in Geikie’s Elementary Lessons in Physical Ge- 
ography: ‘‘In the eastern countries bordering on the Mediter- 
ranean many salt lakes occur,’’ and the shores are incrusted with a 
salt used by the dwellers in the adjacent countries. ‘‘ This incrus. 
tation contains, besides common salt, carbonates or sulphates of 
magnesia, lime, soda, and other ingredients. Of these various 
compounds, common salt is the most soluble,’ and if this natural 
crast be exposed to rain or dampness, the salt is lost. The residue 
has little or no taste, and ‘‘is henceforth good for nothing but to 


be cast out, and to be trodden under the foot of men.’’ ows 


FACTS. 


WORDS. 


Words are lighter than the cloud foam 
Of the restless ocean epray ; 

Vainer thas the trembling shadow 
That the next hour steals away : 

By the fall of summer raindrops 
Is the air as deeply stirred ; 

And the rose leaf that we tread on 
Will outlive a word. 


Yet on the dull silence breaking, 
With a lightning flash, a word, 
Bearing endless desolation 
On its blighting wings I heard. 
Earth can forge no keener weapon, 
Dealing surer death and pain, 
And the cruel echo answered 
Through long years again. 


MISCELLANEOUS, 
The Conscription riot in Boston in 1863. 
The Japanese embassy visited Boston in 1872. 
Jenny Lind, the singer, appeared in Boston in 1850, 
Lord Lytton is said to have made £30,000 by his novels. 
The Burns fagitive slave riot occurred in Boston in 1854. 


The satye of Bepthoyen was placed in Musio Hall in 1850, 


Casts from the face were first taken in plaster of Paris by Andrea 
Verrochi, about A, D. 1466. 


One of Martha Washington’s letters sold at auction not long 
since for $151. 

Macaulay received £23,000 on account for three fourths of his 
History. 

The first circulating library in England, on a public plan, was 


‘|opened by Samuel Fancourt, a dissenting’ minister of Salisbury, 


about the year 1740, but it was not very suecessful., 


Classical Department. 


All communications for this Department should be sent to the Edi 
Prov. E. T, TOMLINSON, 1145 Mary Street, Elizabeth, N. J. 


SELECTIONS FROM RECENT COLLEGE EXAMI- 
NATIONS. 


ANCIENT HISTORY AND GEOGRAPHY, 
Williams. 


1. Name and enh ee mountains and rivers of Greece, 
2. Name the divisions of the Peloponnesus. 

3. Bound Attica, and name its principal towns. 

4, The migration of the Dorians. 

5, The Spartan and Theban governments. Explain as to the 
general character of each. 

6. Causes of the Peloponnesian war. 

7. Campaign of Alexander in Western India, 


Il. 
1. Name the divisions of Italy. 
. The most ancient inhabitants of Italy. 
3. The secession of the Plebs. é 
4. The causes of the second Panic war. 
5. What were the Licinian Rogations ? 
6. Who were the Gracchi, and what did they accomplish ? 
7. The second Triumvirate ? 


be 


Princeton, 

Draw a map to show the location of the following: Bosporus, 
‘fgina, Coreyra, Eleusis, Delphi, Syracuse. Place four large 
islands near the coast of Asia Minor. 

Amherst. 
1. Name and locate the important islands of the Eigean. 


2. Miltiades. 6. Marius. 

3. Results of the Persian War. 7. Julius Caesar. 

4. Account of the Peloponne- 8. Pompeius. 
sian War. 9. Nero. 


5. Caius Gracchus, 


ROMAN HISTORY. 


Yale. 

1. What were the causes and the results of the Social War ? 

2. Sketch the movements of Cesar and of Pompey from Jan, 
49 B. C, to the battle of Pharsalia. 

3. Describe the formation and execution of the plot against 
Ceesar’s life. 

4. What extraordinary powers and concessions given to Sulla, to 
Pompeias, and to Julius Casar, had prepared the Romans for 
monarchical government ? 

5. What were the limits of the Roman empire under Augustus ? 

6. In what wars did the following events occur: The battles of 
Philippi, Cannw, Manda, Actium, and Zama? Attach correct 
dates to these events. 

GREEK HISTORY. 


1, State what you know of the colonies of Greece, especially in 
Italy and Sicily. 

2. Give an account of the national festivals of Greece, and their 
influence on Greek life. 

3. kt bonds of union existed between the different Greek 
nations 

4. State the occasions on which the following battles were fought, 
between what parties, and with what results: Arginus#, Artemis- 
ium, Chewronea, Leuctra. 

5. Bound Arcadia and Bootia. 

6. Give a brief account, with dates, of the life and work of Alci- 
biades, Hiero, Plato, and Solon. 


LATIN GRAMMAR, 


{In wri‘ing Latin words mark the quantity of the penult in each.] 

1. Decline in fall Aic, deus, mulier, totus. 

2. Compare facilis, malus, and the adverbs formed from acer, 

ortis. 

f 3. Write the principal parts of différo, frango, peto, posco. 

4. Give the third person plural of the future indicative and im- 
perfect subjunctive of mitto, moveo, fio. 

5. Inflect in the present and imperfect indicative nolo, capio, celo. 
What parts of the verb are formed from the present stem ? 

6. Give the genitive and ablative singular and plural of caput 
domus, mos, filia, audax. 

7. Write in Latin 7, 11, 17, 34, 49. 

8. Give the construction of the italicized words in the following 
sentences : 

(1) Eundum est mihi. 

(2) Quanto idle major est ? 

{i Hoc me celavit. 

4 


Regnavit jam sex annos. 

H. H. WARNER, famed all over the world as the discoverer of 
Warner's safe cure, began hunting up the old remedies of the Log 
Cabin days; after long and patient research he succeeded in secur- 
ing some of the most valuable among family records, and called 
them Warner's Log Cabin remedies,—the simple preparations of 
roots, leaves, balsams, and herbs, which were the successful stand- 
bys of our grandmothers. These simple, old-fashioned sarsaparilla, 
hops, and buchu, cough and consumption and other remedies, have 
struck a popular chord and are in extraordinary demand all over the 
land.. They are not the untried and imaginary remedies of some 
dabster chemist intent on making money, but the Jong-sought prin- 


ciples of the healing art which for generations kept our ancestors 
in perfect health, put forth for the good of humanity by one who 
is known all over the world as a philanthropist,—a lover of his 


fellowman,—whose name is 9 guarantee of the highest standard of 
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BOSTON AND CHICAGO, OCT. 11, '88. 


Keep cool on politics, but vote. 


Tuis is the season to emphasize “ Civics.” 
THE schoolmasters’ clubs have opened their season. 


A woman's vote is worth something at last, in some 
places. 


Tue Normal School teachers of New England are enjoy- 
ing each others’ wisdom this week in Boston. 


THE events of the past three months prove conclusively 
that public schoolmen can ill afford to criticise each other. 


Tue Boston teachers never did as good work as this 
year. They propose to make the publie schools un- 
approachable in merit. 


Dr. Kiemm’s brilliant articles will continue throughout 
the year. These are every way remarkable papers, and 
are well worth the price of the year’s subscription. 


Tue Discipline Symposium that is nearly ready and 
will appear in an early issue of the JouRNAL is far more 
valuable than we anticipated when we published the 
questions. 


Mr. Girrin’s racy account of “How I Became a 
Teacher” will grow more entertaining and profitable from 
week to week, which is saying much, for these three 
chapters are sufficiently bright. 


Mrs. Hicks’s observations on “ Representing What We 
See,” are by far the most. complete ever made, and the re- 
port on page 238 will greatly interest our readers, and will be 
of permanent value. We shall publish much such ma- 
terial during the year from a variety of sources. 


IN London there is no provision against a married 
woman teaching schgol ; and it often happens that a man 
and woman teacher marry and keep on with their work. 
About one fifth of the women teachers are married and 
live with their husbands. 


Dr. Drxe’s article on “ A Needed Educational Meas- 
ure’ deserves the careful attention of superintendents. 
Will any reader who has known of any experiment along 
this line please notify us at once. Will any one who will 
try such an experiment faithfully, tell us of his proposed 
attempt ? 

Tue New England Association of Colleges and Prepar- 
atory Schools holds its annual meeting at Boston Univer- 
sity,—College of Liberal Arts,—this week, and we shall 
give a full report in our issue of October 18, or 25. The 
table which we publish on page 243 will be specially in- 
eresting in connection with the paper of Prof. Truman 


H. Safford, of Williams College, on Saturday morning. 


The Friday evening session promises to be the most en- 
joyable in the history of the Association. 


Kansas Crry has taken an advanced position in the 
matter of physical training, the work being under the 
charge of Mr. Carl Betz, whose system is based on the 
German idea. On every Saturday he drills the prin- 
cipals of the different ward schools. These in turn drill 
their assistants, the regular teachers, every Monday. 
The assistants take up the new drill for the week on 
every Tuesday. ‘The drill is obligatory, and is taken as 
any of the other studies. At 10 o’clock a.m. all prin- 
cipals strike a gong, and at this signal all teachers take 
up the drill at once. The teachers are required to make 


s!a daily report of the work, and at the end of each school 


week hand these reports to the principal who makes a 
monthly report to the school board. 


LEARNING TO READ. 


Dr. Edward Everett Hale says in the Forwm article, 
“ How I was Educated”: “I cannot remember the time 
when I could not read as well as I can now.” This is 
probably true of every reader of this article. None of us 
know how we learned to read. Few of us ever had the 
advantage of the Phonic, Word, or Sentence Method. 
We learned our a, b, c’s, probably, about the knees of a 
teacher who knew no better, and it is a sad commentary 
upon these later glorious methods that are making men 
famous, that somehow, Franklin, Webster, Clay, Choate, 
Sumner, Lincoln, Garfield, Blaine, Morse, Edison, and 
other unfortunate Bens, Dans, and Henrys ‘earned to 
read before it was known that it was such a pedagogical 
crime to know the letters of the alphabet. There are 
great men who devote months of their lives in the aggre- 
gate to proving how pedagogically wicked it was for 
Washington Irving, Mark Hopkins, and John D. Philbrick 
to sped two days of their childhood in learning the letters 
of the alphabet. We fully appreciate the beauty of these 
better ways. It is a much more philosophical way to 
teach phonically by words, or in sentences than to teach 
the alphabet, but it is of very little account how one learns 
to know letters, words, or sentences, provided that he 
early reads intelligently, knows what to read and loves to 
read for the knowledge and discipline it gives him. If a 
fractional part of the zeal given to the methods and means 
of reading at six could be given to genuine art from ten 
to sixteen, it would be an advance over which men and 
angels might well rejoice. 


DESIGNS FOR SCHOOLHOUSES. 


Hon. A. S. Draper, New York state superintendent of 
public instruction, has procured architects’ plans and speci- 
fications for a series of school buildings, and has published 
the same, together with full detail working plans and 
directions for the erection of the same, with blank forms 
for builders’ contracts, and suggestions in relation to the 
preparation of the grounds and the arrangement of the 
buildings, with reference to lighting, heating, ventilating, 
and the health and convenience of teachers and pupils. 

These designs and plans provide for a frame building, 
not to exceed $600 in cost, and to accommodate from 
20 to 40 pupils; frame building, $1,000, for 40 to 60 
pupils in one room ; frame building, $1,500, 60 to 100 
pupils in two rooms; frame building, $2,500, 100 to 120 
pupils in two rooms; frame or brick building, $5,000, 
120 to 175 pupils in three rooms ; brick building, $10,000, 
175 to 250 pupils in four rooms, and to have an exhibi- 
tion hall. 

These designs and plans were procured by offering two 
prizes for each class of plans. In all but the last case 
the prizes were $100 and $50, while in the last case they 
were $150 and $75. The committee to award the prizes 
were ex-State Supt. Wm. B. Ruggles, Prof. J. W. Kim- 
ball, president of the New York State Teachers’ Associa- 
tion ; Supt. Charles E. Gorton, president of the State 
Council of Superintendents; Prin. E. H. Cook, of the 
Potsdam Normal School; Dr. George A. Bacon, repre- 
senting the Associated Academic Principals ; Willis R. 
Hall, school commissioner of Chenango County; and 


Albert W, Fuller, architect of the city of Albany, 


The book is the most valuable symposium on school- 
house architecture that has yet appeared, containing thirty- 
eight full page (1034x13 in.) illustrations of plans and de- 
signs, with twenty pages of valuable text upon matters of 
ventilation, outbuildings, and grounds. We have fre- 
quently spoken of Mr. Draper as being one of the most 
successful and sensible state school officials in the country, 
and this latest contribution to school interests is but one 
of a series of unique and valuable things done by his ad- 
ministration for the good of the schools,—not of New 
York only, but of the country at large. 


INCREASE OF COLLEGE STUDENTS. 


We publish on page 243 a valuable table upon “ At- 
tendance Upon Colleges and Scientific Schools for 
1875-76 and 1885-86,” from the advance sheets of 
Commissioner N. H. R Dawson’s Annual Report for the 
Bureau of Education. This report will tend to set 
at rest the impression that the increase in the number 
of college students does not keep pace with the gain in 
population. These figures, like those published by us last 
week, will repay close study. 

There was a decrease of nine in the number of Amer- 
ican colleges in the ten years ending 1885-6, and an in- 
crease of ten in the scientific schools in the same time. 
The entire increase in the number of college students in 
that time was 7,072, or 26 per cent., while the increase 
in attendance upon both colleges and scientific schools was 
8,950, or 27 per cent. The increase in population in the 
same time was 11,355,972, or 25 per cent. It will be 
seen therefore that the increase in college students, and in 
both colleges and scientific schools was slightly in advance 
of the increase in population. When we consider that 
nearly twenty of the 25 per cent., or four fifths of the in- 
crease in population was from the immigration of people 
who would not patronize our higher institutions of learning, 
at least in that decade, the fact that the increase in attend- 
ance was in excess of the increase in population is signifi- 
cant as to the great advance in sentiment respecting higher 
education. 

This increase all comes from the North Atlantic and 
North Central states, while there is a decrease in the 
South Atlantic, South Central Division, and Western 
Division. 


PHYSICAL CULTURE IN SCHOOLS. 


Drs. Z. B. Adams, E. H. Bradford, and C. F. With- 
ington, a special committee of the Massachusetts Medical 
Society, have presented a report upon “The Need of 
Physical Culture in Public Education.” They say: 
“ The brain is composed of material tissues, and its func- 
tions cannot be long or successfully maintained unless 
those tissues, together with the body of which they form 
a part, are in a state of physiological health. Sustained 
and successful brain work can be done only by a well- 
conditioned organism. Mortification of the flesh does not 
conduce to moral health, neither will an overworked and 
ill-nourished body sustain a valid mind. No child will 
achieve his best usefulness whose moral and physical 
powers are left uncultivated. Manual training should be 
welcomed by physicians as well as by sociologists. Apart 
from the direct utility of sewing and cooking for girls, or 
of the use of tools for boys, there is a physical advantage 
in the training of groups of muscles to covrdinated action ; 
and disciplined, muscular actidh in itself is no slight stim- 
ulus to the brain. The whole muscular system should re- 
ceive a training, which will make the individual efficient 
in whatever field he elects to work. It needs no medical 
eye to see in the pale skins, narrow chests, thin and 
nervous frames of the great mass of public school children 
in our cities a sad contrast to that physical perfection 
which gave to ancient Greece her leadership in arms and 
mart. In former years a much greater proportion of the 
population lived in the country ; boys and girls had an 
abundance of out-door life. Now it is estimated that one 
fourth of all our children are living in the large cities of 
the country. It is said that while a half century ago 85 
per cent. of our male population were engaged in farm- 
ing or other out-door work, not more than 40 per cent. 
are so engaged at the present time. Town-bred boys have 


no wood to chop, and except as they have access to public 
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parks, no fields to play in. Out-of-door play for girls is 
quite obsolete. Brick sidewalks and brick schoolyards 
are discouragers of running and romping. Physical cult- 
ure is necessary as never before, to meet the artificial con- 
ditions of urban life, and to prevent the feeble organiza- 
tions from perpetuating their own type in their de- 
scendants.” 


BOSTON LETTER. 


Wellesley College has 666 students this year, 193 being freshmen. 
Professor Horsford, to whom the college is indebted for many gen- 
erous donations, has presented the faculty with a parlor beautifully 
decorated and furnished with electric lights, cloak room, ete. 
The room is delightfully warmed, perfectly ventilated, has repose- 
ful outlook, comfortable seats, quiet corners, and a generous case 
for the collection of books and manuscripts, with provision for per- 
sonal stationery for the service of the faculty, each having a lock 
drawer of her own. The statue of Elaine has a conspicuous place. 
The effect is brilliant with gold and terra cotta tints, rich stained 
glass and luxurious rugs. The ornaments are conventionalized 
foliage mingling with natural forms, and the room is lighted from 
the upper part of the walls. The opening of this parlor, on Sept. 
24, was an event long to be remembered as one of the most delight. 
ful receptions in which President Schaffer’s administration seems 
destined to be even more remarkable than was President Freeman’s. 

* * * 

The freshman class of Boston University numbers over eighty 
members. In all nearly one hundred new students have entered. 
The junior class gave a reception to the freshmen on last 
Friday. The editorial staff of the Beacon for the fall term is: 
Editor-in-chief, Miss Bertha F. Mansfield; assistant editors, Miss 
R. M. Manroe, M. E. Choate, and Albert Candlin ; locals and per- 
sonals, Charles J. Bullock. Its business managers are John E. 
Bowman and J, W. Spencer. Miss Emily H. Bright, ’90, Boston 
University, has been elected grand secretary of the Kappa Gamma 
fraternity. 

Rev. Phillips Brooks, Dr. E. E. Hale, Dr. Alexander Me- 
Kenzie, and F. E. Peabody took part in the first religious exercise 
of the year at Harvard University last week. Rather a distin- 
— body of divines to initiate a service, but possibly they were 
n 

A new course of mechanical and chemical engineering will be 
opened this year at the Institute of Technology. 

* * * 

D. C. Heath has returned from a three months’ tour in 
Europe, where he has enjoyed unusual advantages,—studying, pre- 
sumably, book-making and book-makers,—in England, France, and 
Germany.—In the death of James P. McGee, the head of the 
Methodist Book-Concern of New England, that denomination loses 
one who has been its most distinguished lay representative for the 
past half century, and his relation to the public interests made him 
widely known in other denominations. 

* * 

R. F. Leighton, author of Leighton’s Latin Books, for many 
years principal of the Brookline High School, well known in New 
England from his relation to Tufts College and the Melrose High 
School, has passed the summer at Gloucester, returning the first of 
the week to his Brookline home. ——H. H. Lincoln, for, forty-two 

ears a Boston master, whose resignation last summer I noticed at 

ength, has recently returned from a three-months’ trip to the Pa- 

cific coast. Alfred A. Post of this city, who has made a specialty 

of Volapiik, both as a science and as an art, is to have classes in 

the new language in Boston and vicinity during the coming winter. 
* * * 

The Cambridge Manual Training School is at present in the 
basement of the English High School building, but before Nov. Ist 
the wing of the new building that is to be devoted to these 
classes will be ready for occupancy.——The School of Expression 
has been incorporated, with Eustace C. Fitz as president, Charles 
Fairchild treasurer, and J. W. Dickinson, Dana Estes, W. B. 
Closson, A. H. Rice, J. T. Daryea, and W. P. Odell as directors. 

* 

Mr. George B. Hyde, of the Boston School Board, and for many 
years principal of the Everett School, has the sympathy of a host 
of friends who regret a sad accident that recently befell him in an 
apothecary store near his home, where, through no carelessness of 
his own, he fell through a scuttle into the eellar, breaking his ankle. 
He will recover slowly because of the nature of the injury and his 
age.——E. B. Young, master of the Prince School, bas just lost, 
through the activity of some ‘‘ conscienceless villain,’’ an elegant 
gold-headed cane, presented by the class of ’77 ——Gordon A. South- 
worth, of the Prescott School, Somerville, author of ‘*Our Lan- 
guage,’’ recently went to the wharf to see friends off for Europe, and 
while waving a graceful adieu his watch took an ungraceful depart- 
ure through the skillfal manipulation of an expert. It was a rare 
watch, presented some years ago by teachers and friends of Malden. 

* * 

The Boston masters, at their first meeting since vacation, at the 
School Committee Rooms on Mason Street, devoted themselves 
largely to a consideration of the life and professional services of 
Dr. Joshua Bates, one of the most admired and best beloved of the 
grammar masters of the century. Circumstances conspired to give 
Dr. Bates this peculiar ho!d upon his associates. 

The committee to draft resolutions consisted of Messrs. G. B. 
Patnam of the Franklin, E. B. Young of the Prince, W. L. Board- 
man of the Lewis, and C. G. Clark of the Gaston. Mr. Putnam 
read the resolutions and — = appreciative address, which was 

mblished in September Education. He was followed by Mr. 

oung, who was associated with Dr. Bates for several years. 
I give the close of his address, the body of which was published in 
the JOURNAL OF EDUCATION last week. 

** One Sunday afternoon, late in August of the present year, the 
speaker visited Mt. Auburn to find the resting place of the kindest 
and most considerate friend he ever had. Ina secluded spot, far 
away from the more frequented paths of the cemetery, beneath the 

ful shade of a magnolia tree, was found the grave of Mr. 
Bases. At its head was a eye aos «A gone to decay, but bearing 
in its center the legible words ‘Our Master. 

There, removed from the busy hum of life in the hush of the 


Fem 


approaching twilight, an hour was spent in calling to mind the 
happy days passed in the companionship of Mr. Bates, in analyzing 
his character, and reviewing his life. On the farther side of a 
placid sheet of water was a substantial block of marble bearing 
the name of Anson Burlingame. Naturally the brilliant career of 
the orator, statesman, and diplomatist, whose mortal remains lay 
so near those of Mr. Bates, came to mind. How different their 
lives! Which was the greater? Which did more for his fellow- 
man? The painstaking teacher, quietly and earnestly molding 
the character of the young committed to his care, or the skillful 
diplomatist, whose labors did so much to establish relations of 
amity throughout the world, with the mighty, but comparatively 
unknown empire of China. The casual observer answers, the 
diplomatist,—the philanthropic thinker replies, the teacher. God 
only knows. ‘With him are the issues of life.’ Herrick says, 
a man lives twice, that lives the first life well.’ So lived Mr. 
ates.’ 

Messrs. Putnam and Young were followed by Mr. I. E. Dicken- 
son, Dr. Bates’s successor in the Brimmer, Supervisors Robert C. 
Metealf, Samuel W. Mason, C. Goodwin Clark of the Gaston, W. 
L. Boardman of the Lewis, who was at one time associated with 
Dr. Bates, J. O. Norris of the Charlestown High School, H. W. 
Warren of the new Pierce School, James A. Page of the Dwight, 
and Dr, Larkin Danton of the Normal School. 

With the exception of Dr. John D. Philbrick, no educational 


man has ever been so uniformly and heartily praised by so many 
associates hereabouts as Dr. Bates. It was fitting, also, since he 
was one of the most devout members of this Association. 
* 

I want to transfer to these columns the account the Congrega- 
tionalist gives of the sale of tickets to the Symphony Concerts. 
Popular as these entertainments have been during the last half 
dozen years, the interest in the approaching series seems to amount 
to well-nigh a craze. There was an unprecedented rush for tick- 
ets; the amount realized on premiums must have amounted to a sum 
high up in the tens of thousands. The regular price of the great 
majority of seats in the big Music Hall, where the concerts are 


held, is $12. A comparatively few less desirable seats go for $7.50, 

the seats in the second gallery for the rehearsal only being left un- 

sold, thus affording opportunity for those who may wish to attend 

an individual concert or rehearsal. The rehearsalg are on Friday 

afternoons, and the program is precisely the same as that rendered 

the following Saturday evening. The attendance upon them is 

always larger than on the concerts, the house being packed with 

eager listeners. The seats are sold in order, beginning with the 
front of the house, each seat bringing a greater or smaller premium, 

besides the regular price, $12. 

This year the highest premium at the sale of tickets to the rehear- 
sal was $88.50; and as the successful man bonght four tickets 
—the full number allowed an individual — and was obliged to pay, 
the offered premium on each, it will cost him the neat little sum of 
$402 to take himself and his three friends to the Symphonies this 
wioter. The average premium, of course, is much less than this, 
but scarcely any seats are sold for less than four to six dollars ad- 
vance. The next day the $12 seats which are still unsold and the 
$7.50 seats are put on sale at the box office, and the rule is first 
to come, first served. Consequently, a line of purchasers is formed, 
and those earliest on the ground get the best choices. This year 
the head man in the line went on duty on Saturday morning, the 
sale beginning Tuesday morning, and for seventy-two hours held 
his position manfully, even through a pelting wind and rain storm. 
Fifteen telegraph boys were in the same line, and one early observer 
found them all stretched out on the pav t fast asleep, and 
packed solidly together elbow to elbow. Most of this motley 
throng are hired by other people, who step into their places when 
the sale is about to begin. 

No other city has succeeded in supporting an organization like 
the Boston Symphony Orchestra, the seventy-five members of 
which, under William Gericke’s efficient training, have reached an 
unequaled perfection in their rendition of the best works of the 
best composers. Musically, at least, Boston may be accorded its 
claim to be considered the Athens of America, and of maintaining 
probably the finest orchestra in the country. To the benevolent 
spirit of one man, Mr. Henry L. Higginson, a well-known banker, 
is due the praise for starting this enterprise seven years ago, and 
maintaining it at a great outlay from his own pocket. 

WARREN WINTHROP. 


THIS AND THAT. 


In scarlet clusters o’ er the gray stone wall 
The barberries lean in thin autumnal air ; 
Just when the fields and garden plots are bare, 
And ere the green leaf takes the tint of fall. 
—Aldrich. 


— A canal will soon be built between the Black and Caspian 
seas. 

— The new library building at Cornell, for which the foundation 
has been laid, will afford room for 450,000 volumes. 

— Women have been eligible for places on Louisiana school 
boards for ten years, but now for the first time have thus been 
placed. 

— Professor Cooley, of Vassar College had added an advanced 
course in chemistry to his department. It will be open especially 
to seniors. 

— Hon. George Baneroft, the historian, reached his 88th birth- 
day on Wednesday. He is still at his Newport cottage, and is 
looking wonderfully well for a man who began his life with the 
century. 

— Vassar College hereaftér will always have among its pupils 
one of the name of Huntington, a Kansas man by that name having 
bequeathed some thousands of dollars to provide a scholarship for 
the education continually of one young lady of his name. 

— The Association for the Advancement of Women, better 
known as the ‘‘ Woman’s Congress’? (Mrs. Julia Ward Howe, 
president), will hold its annual meeting Nov. 14, 15, and 16, with 
a preliminary meeting on the evening of the 13th, at Detroit, 
Mich. 

— James T. Allen, of the English and Classical School, West 
Newton; Sarah J. Baker, principal of the Dillaway School, Bos- 
ton; and Edwin C. Hewett, of the Illinois Normal School, were 
all members of the same class in the Bridgewater Normal School 
in 1851, and have each taught with distinguished success for thirty- 


seven years. 


FRIVOLITIES. 


BY WILLIAM H. HILLS, 


OVERMATCHED. 


Her education’s unsurpassed. 
Her fond papa has spent 

His money freely,— yes, and well; 
That’s clearly evident. 


She speaks the modern languages, 
And writes them, too, with skill. 
She’d speak the dead ones quite as well, 
If they were spoken still. 


She dotes on mathematics and 
The sciences adores. 

She’s up in all the ologies 
And dates of all the wars. 


She’s pretty, witty, brilliant, wise, 
You can’t find many such,— 

And—-1 think I'd like to marry her, 
If she didn’t know so much. 


Contentment may be better than riches, but most people would 
say off-hand that they would prefer to have riches because riches 
brivg so much contentment. 


Itis hard to persuade a nian that he has got justice in a lawsuit, 
when he hasn’t won his case. 


Building a good fire in the woods is a very simple matter when 
you see some other fellow doing it. It is as hard as writing a poem 
when you come to undertake the job yourself. 


The man who buys his unmusical daughter a piano may mean 
well, but he shows right away that he certainly doesn’t know. 


A boy has his griefs and troubles just the same as older people, 
particularly when his mother will insist on eutting his hair herself. 


Rowing a boat is healthful exercise, and it is a good deal more 
healthful when you have your pretty cousin sitting in the stern than 
it is when you are taking your maiden aunt out for an evening row. 


Almost every man thinks he knows how to buy a good horse. 
That is why dealers in horses so generally get rich. 


Most of us are inclined at times to wish that we could live our 
schooldays over again; but our old teachers ggnerally do not feel 
that way. 

The best way for agirl to bring an unreasonable lover to terms 
is to snub him; but she should not snub him too zealously, or she 
may succeed in bringing him to terms with some other girl. 


GENERAL EPITOME. 


{From October 2 to October 9, inclusive.) 

— The price of flour rising. 

— Typhoid epidemic at Duluth. 

— Heavy snow-fall in Michigan. 

— Severe gale on the Great Lakes. 

— Floods interrupt traffic in Switzerland. 

— American Board in session at Cleveland. 

— No abatement of the yellow fever horror. 

— Mills of Texas renominated for Congress. 

— Coal miners in Illinois strike for more pay. 

— Anti-annexationists in Canada on the qui vive. 

— Chinese Exclusion Bill signed by the President. 

— Six lives lost in a boiler explosion at Aspinwall. 

— Disastrous floods and storms in China and Japan. 

— A new fast mail between St. Louis and New York. 

— Three deaths from yellow fever at Galliopolis, Ohio. 

— A new trial granted ex-Alderman McQuade of N. Y. 

— American Bankers’ Association in session at Cincinnati. 

— Mormons holding their fall conference in Salt Lake City. 

— Excitement in the Chicago and New York wheat markets. 

— Reduction of public debt for September, —$12,247,026.30. 

— Death of Sir Anthony Musgrave, the governor of Queensland. 

— London excited over the murder of two women at White- 
chapel. 

marr The Yeoman of the Guard’’ is the latest Gilbert-Sullivan 
opera. 

aoe Rumors of a plan looking to the purchase of Canada by the 
United States. 

— A letter of acceptance not expected from Judge Thurman. 
Morton’s letter in print. 

— lt is estimated that 80,000 Knights of Labor have left the 
order during the past year. 

— Threatened strike of all horsecar employes in Chicago; the 
North Side already completely tied up. 

— About twenty-five Italian laborers killed and injured in a 
railroad accident at Huntington, Ind. 

— The Imperial Bank of Russia has made a fresh issue of 15,- 
000,000 roubles in temporary credit notes. 

— Blaine will not cut short his stay in Indiana, as had been pro- 
posed by those anxious to have him come Kast. . 

— One hundred people injured at. a corner-stone ceremony in 
Reading, Pa. ; a temporary floor broke through. 

— The National Gazette of Berlin says that the extracts from 
Frederick’s diary agree with the original text word for word. 

— A recent decision of the Supreme Court of Utah deals the 
Mormon church a severe blow by dissolving the church corporation. 

— The French minister of war reduces the army estimates six 
million francs, but the minister of marine still refuses to reduce the 
naval estimates. 

— The Republican National Committee offers a reward of $25,- 
000 for the arrest and conviction of persons guilty of violating the 
election laws in the coming national election. : 

— The commission sent out from Washington to negotiate a 
treaty with the Sioux Indians has returned, pressing a proposition 
to give 50 cents an acre for the entire 11,000,000 acres. 

— The distinguished African bishop of the Methodist Church,— 
William Taylor,—believes there need be no special cause for alarm 
for a year or two yet coucerning Stanley's disappearance. 

— Collector of customs for the port of San Francisco announces 
that no Chinese return certificates will hereafter be issued, and the 
Chinese bureau wil] henceforth remain closed to the public. 


— An editor has few comforts, but such testimony as the following, 
which represents numberless others, is indeed cheering: ‘* Your 


JOURNAL has always been good, and is constantly improving.” — 
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OUR BOOK TABLE. 


Owing to the variety in the size and form of printing ‘s 
Pb lesloualions of books, as 4to, 8vo, 12mo, etc., give little indi- 
cation of size; we shall, therefore, hereafter, give the measures of 
books in inches, the number first given being the length.]} 


Tue Feperavist, A CoMMENTARY ON THE CONSTI- 
TUTION OF THE UNITED STATES. Being a Collection of Es- 
says written in support of the Constitution. Reprinted from the 
original text of Alexander Hamilton, John Jay. and James Madi- 
son. Edited by Henry Cabot Lodge. New York : G. P. Put- 
nam’s Sons. xiv and 586 pp. Price, $2.00. 

From the 27th of Oct., 1787 to the 2d of April, 1788, there were 
published in newspapers in New York City a series of letters over 
the signature of ‘ Publius,’ advocating the adoption of the new 
constitution of the United States. The letters were primarily in- 
tended to influence the great state of New York, which, through 
its representatives, was disinclined to accept the provisions of the 
Constitution and merge its identity with the other states. The au- 
thors of these now celebrated essays were Hamilton, Madison, and 
Jay, and the papers effected the purpose which their writers in- 
tended, for New York adopted the Constitution in time to take 
part in the first presidential election of 1788. The essays were 
first published in book form in 1788, and there have been twenty- 
five different editions since that date, the latest being Mr. Lodge’s, 
which has special claims for recognition apart from the fact that it 
is issued on the centennial anniversary of the first appearance of the 
letters. There is first to be noticed in Mr. Lodge's edition a careful 
editing of the text, and a return to the original text of the essays as 
they appeared in the newspapers. The many textual changes made 
by Hamilton and Madison of the essays after the essays run 
through four different editions have been discarded, and the text as 
adopted by Dawson, the most famous editor of the Federalist, has 
been scrupulously followed. A comparison of the original text with 
an edition published in 1837, which is a reprint of the Gideon edi- 
tion of 1818, will show changes that are in no sense material, and 

are for the most part merely verhal. ~ 

The vexed question regarding the authorship of certain numbers of 
the Federalist is most carefully considered, and so far as practicable 
settled. The authorship of all but ten of the eighty-five essays is 
safely adjusted, and the ten which remain in dispute have their 
ciaims examined but not decided upon. A complete bibliography of 
uhe Federalist is given with a history of each edition containing 
many interesting facts. A copious index and a table of contents 
with a very fall list of sub-heads of each essay add to the complete- 
ness of the book. Pfr. Lodge is a faithful student of history, and 
has few peers as an editor of historical works. His name is a suffi- 
cient guarantee of the ene | of the statements made in his in- 
troductory essay and notes. very student of American history 
needs this edition of the Federalist on his library shelves for refer- 
ence and consultation. 

Tue Rarysow CaLenpAR FOR 1889. Compiled by 

Kate Sanborn. Boston: Ticknor & Company. 

‘Lhe first calendar of the season is in advance of any calendar of 
preceding years, allowing our taste to pass judgment. It is a vol- 
ume rather than a calendar in the ordinary sense of the térm, a 
book of 365 pages (6} x 44), beautifully bound, with a rainbow de- 
sign on one side of the cover, while on the other side in gilt, red, 
blue, and drab, is printed with artistic effect ‘‘ Hope and Cheer 
for all the year. 893 Quotations for Blue Days, Rainy Days, and 
Every Day.’’ 

Kate Sanborn is not only bright in her own pithy sayings, but 
appreciates that which is sparkling in the sayings of others, and she 
has placed upon each page of this book from one to one half dozen 
quotations. We can conceive of nothing in the line of genius more 
welcome to the teacher than these selections. The preface is as en- 
tertaining reading as one often finds. 

We give a few of the pat things that catch our eye on the wing, 
one only from the many under each of these days: 

JAN. 1.—Good resolutions like fainting ladies must be carried out. 

Fes. 22.— The world is upheld by the veracity of good men; 
they make the earth wholesome. We call our children and our 

“lands by their names. Their names are wrought into the verbs of 
language, their works and effigies are in our houses, and every cir- 
cumstance of the day recalls an anecdote of them. 


MAy 30.—Thank God for deeds of valor done ! 
Thank God for victories hardly won ! 
That such as you need never know 
The anguish of those days of woe ; 
For time and peace old wounds have healed 
And flowers now strew the battle field. 


JuNE 17, —Let us then twine each thread of the glorious tissue 
of our country’s flag about our heart-strings ; let us resolve, come 


_ weal or woe, we will in life and in death, now and forever, stand 


by the stars and stripes. 


Juty 4.—Go ring the bells and fire the guns, 
And fling the starry banner out ; 
Shout ‘* Freedom ”’ till your lisping ones 
Give back their cradle shout. 


It is the daintiest gift of any kind for the money that has yet 
put in an appearance. Any teacher who will write to the author 
at her New York address, 1700 Broadway, can procure this elegant 
calendar at reduced rates. 

Nosopy Knows; or, Facts that Are Not Fictions in the 

Life of an Unknown. By A Nobody. New York: Funk & 

agnalls. 290 pp., 74¢x5. Price, $1.25. 

It is very evident that nobody knows what this book is about by 
its title. te is really a story of the labor problem, and also a study 
of the conditions of philanthropy. 

Wm. E. Barnes, editor of The Labor Problem, vouches for the 
author as a comparatively obscure, but impressive character who 
wears thick shoes, eats humble fare, and lives by the sweat of his 
brow. Barnes says that the greatest of living critics pronounces 
him ‘‘a robust thinker, a master of the written word.’’ 

The author says: ‘* The Unknown are hidden forces in history. 
Examine the roll-call of our heroes and gods in peace and war, 
Who survives Waterloo? Wellington. Trafalgar? Nelson. 
Emancipation ? Lincoln. The rank and file; where are they ? 
Who knows the pikemen of Cromwell? And yet it was they that 
won at Marston se The Unknown are as arule the pivot of 
the plapet. We need to think of this when so many are chasing 
the bubble Fame.”’ 

The boy was born in the barracks; was an every-day village lad ; 
received a little education in the old schoolhouse; early became 
one of the nobodies in a Jarge city, where he was known as ‘‘the 
Bold Boy,’’ bec: us», though modest and retiring, he bad no fear of 
# bully or a brick-bat. In the 300 pages of the book are given 100 
racy character sketches always with a point calculated to show 
what a vast amount of good work is done by the unheralded men 
andwomen of the world, Thoy are not city missiongries who do 


the work, they are not heroes or heroines to the world’s eye, they 
are the humblest of humble folks who relieve the needy, assist the 
distressed, rescue the perishing. ‘There are half a hundred inci- 
dents here that have all the material and suggestiveness for a story 
like Miss Phelps’s Jack. The book can but do good,—a world of 
good ; it only needs to be universaily read. 


Memorrs.—Part I., Mammats. By Samuel 
Lockwood, Ph.D. New York : Ivison, Blakeman & Co. B17 pp. 
As good a book fur supplementary reading, for instruction, and 

information combined, as we ever saw. We are inclined to think 

it the best we ever saw, but one’s memory does not cover every- 
thing. Of this we are sure: it would be practically impossible to 
produce a book combining more merits than this for school read- 
ing. In the first place Dr. Lockwood writes only of what he 
knows from personal observation. He is as keen a lover of ani- 
mals as John Burroughs, studies them as faithfully and adapts his 
descriptions of them to child life and youthful days with the skill 
of a master. It is practically a story from beginning to end, and 
yet not a story at all; it has just enough poetry woven into the 

prose to give a flavor to the book. : . 

The first 100 pages are devoted to Animal Humor in which the 
nature and pevuliarities of a large number of animals of sea and 
land are considered, while bits of biography of a score of different 
historic animals illustrate the various points made. These are foi- 
lowed by descriptions of Queer yernd chapters on Hidden Mean- 
ings, Eccentrie Animals, Musical Animals, ete. Dr. Lockwood 
has been one of the best known contributors to the American Nat- 
uralist and Popular Science Monthly, and has attained an excep- 
tionally high reputation as a student of animals, and has a genius 
for inspiring others to study them. 

The announcement of this work led us to expect a book of rare 
adaptability for school use; and it exceeds our expectation. 


ELEMENTARY PuysiograpHy. An Introduction to the 
Study of Nature. By John Thornton, M.A. London: Long- 
mans, Green, & Co. 74x5. 248 pp. Price, 80 cents. 

We are surprised that we have not earlier been presented with 

the physico-chemical side of geography. Genius is in doing a 


earlier done, In this sense Mr. Thornton is evidently a genius. 

The book starts out with a scientific and philosophical study of 
matter and its properties, emphasizing especially porosity, filtration, 
and evaporation, inertia, gravitation, specific gravity, cohesion, sol- 
ids, liquids, and gases, crystalization, kinetic and potential energy, 
conservation of energy and the sun as the great source of energy ; 
heat, thermometers, barometers, etc. it then proceeds with chemical 
science, elements and compounds, metals, oxygen, water, various 
oxides. It then passes to the mineralogical and geological science, 
presenting the composition, classification, arrangement, and vari- 
ety of rocks, emphasizing especially the clays, limestones, corals, 
coal deposits, ete., treating in conclusion, of volcanic and earthquake 
action. All this is in one hundred of introduction to the 
study of physical geography proper. It is really a wonderful book, 
as much in its execution as in its conception, and the price is one 
of the most wonderful things about it. 


Firry Years Aco. By Walter Besant. New York: 

Harper & Brothers. 834 x5}, 268 pp. 
This volume, which is the result of Mr. Besant’s “doing” a 
aper on the subject for the Grephic in ’87, the English Jubilee 
ear, describes England, and especially London as it was half a 
centary since. Thousands of Americans are sufficiently familiar 
with London to enjoy these sketches of other days, while all can 
rejoice in the world-wide improvements which the author notes,— 
the opening of new countries, the extinction of slavery in the 

United States and above all the ‘‘ transference of the power to the 

people.’’ The growth of sympathy with all sufferers, Mr. Besant 

records as a feature of special interest; and this he ascribes in a 

large degree to certain novels of the Victorian age. The work is 

profusely illustrated, handsomely priuted, and is in itself strong 
evidence that the art of book-making has made rapid advances 

since 1837. 

Tur Reco.iections or A Drummer Boy. By Harry 
M. Kieffer. Illus. Boston : Ticknor & Co., 250 pp., price $1.50. 
To those who did not read in St. Nicholas, the sparkling sketches 

now gathered into a volume under the above title, we want to say 

that they will find nowhere a more breezy, or vivid account of life 
in camp and field than the once-upon-a time drummer boy has 
given us. There is not the least occasion for the apology he 
makes in his preface for the existence of the book. The war vet- 
erans who read it will enjoy marching again, in memory, through 
the mud and the heat of Virginia, the chapters devoted to ‘‘ Fun 
and Frolic’? and ‘‘ Around the Campfire,’’ while eyes will grow 

dim as the author recalls the dreadful days at Gettysburg, Chan- 

cellorsville and in the ‘‘ Wilderness.’’ The teacher who has the 

book read aloud in school has an opportunity to implant in young 
hearts lessons of patriotism that can never be forgotten. 


Opps AND Enps; oR, GLEANINGS FROM MISSIONARY 
Life. By Rev. C. H. Wheeler, D.D. Boston: Cong. S. S. and 
Pub. Society. 202 pp., 7} x5. Price, $1.25. 

The story of missionary life is always fascinating, always new, 
and from an experience of thirty-one years in the Kast, Dr. 
Wheeler offers his wide circle of readers much valuable information 
as to the work our missionaries are doing in that field, as well as of 
the class of people among whom they are laboring. The chapters 
upon Harpoot and its schools, and the life of the Turks, and the 
insight given into the religious beliefs of the people of Turkey, are 
of special interest, while the reader will find much in the book to 
prove the trath of Dr. Wheeler's statement that he designs to give 
now and then a hint to Christians other than those in the foreign 
missionary field, ‘‘in regard to the best way of doing our Master’s 
of blessing others.” 


Henry THE Seconp. By Mf. J. R. Green. New 
York: Macmillan & Co. 224 pp., 74 x 5; price, 60 cts. 
Americans never know English history too well, for the chronicles 

of the mother country are ours until within a little more than one 

hundred years, avd since that history back to the 12th century 
was largely made by the work of the second Henry, 1154-89, his 
reign is one of the most important epochs to be studied. Mrs. 

Green has given us in a convenient volume for use, a full, yet ad- 

mirably condensed account of those years, in which, troubled as 

they were, the foundation of the present British empire was really 
laid. As as a of choice fiction, all the state- 

ments are to ied upon as historically true. Sold b i 

y y Willard 


An Exementary By J. W. Nicholson, 
A.M. New Orleans: F. F. Hansell & Bro. 284 pp., 4x5. 
Introduction price, $1.00, 

This book contains 2500 examples so systematized as to furnish 


pl 
all peedful practice, it being @ theory of the author that only by 


thing in such a way that everybody wonders why it has not been, 


this kind of practice can the student become proficient in Algebra, 
but these are so given that the teacher need not use all unless he 
chooses. The teacher is recommended to omit the more difficult 
examples and problems. Factoring is presented early and with 
much care, the treatment of the subject being especially inviting. 
The book is compact, and, every subject is presented in a way to 
secure a clear and thorough treatment of the essentials, 


Composition AND Ruetoric. PartIT. Emo- 
tional Qualities of Style. By Alexander Bain, LL.D. New 
York: D. Appleton & Co. 325 pp., 7¢x5. Price, $1.50, 
There is no excuse for attempting to teach Rhetorie without fa- 

miliarity with the positions of the prince of rhetoricians, Alexander 

Bain. Part second, just issued, presents the emotional qualities of 

style. The book is at once a masterpiece in psychological study, 

an exhaustive literary symposium, a brilliant presentation of rheto- 
rical inspiration, and an array of sensible suggestions for the teach- 
ing of rhetoric. 


Tue Sketcu-Book or Grorrrey Crayon, Genr. By 
Washington Irving. New York : G. P. Putmam’s Sons. Bos- 
ton: C. H. Kilborn. 290 pp., 6x4. Price, $1.25. 

This is the most elegant inexpensive edition of lrving’s Sketch- 
book that has ever appeared. It isa ee with a charm- 
ing portrait of Irving ; the type is beauti l and attractive, while 
the binding is both exquisite and serviceable. What more could 
one ask by way of a simple gift to a friend for a holiday or 
birthday ? 

A MarrrAGE or SHapows. By Margaret Veley. Phila- 
delphia: J. B. Lippincott Co. 7x4}, 149 pp. Price, $1.00. 
Miss Veley, the English poetess who died last year, is known to 

magazine readers as a writer of unusualy melodious tender verses, 

which appeared from time to time in Harper’s and English periodi- 
cals, and have since been collected by her mother and published in 
book form. An interesting biographical sketch of the author by 

Mr. Leslie Stephen, once editor of the Cornhill Magazine, forms 

the preface of the book. 


Tates or Kina ARTHUR AND HIS KNIGHTS OF THE 


Rounp TABLE. By Margaret Vere Farrington: New York : 

G. P. Putnam’s Sons. 276 pp., 8}x6. Price, $2.00. 

This is a beautifully printed and bound volume of these entertain- 
ing tales of chivalry that should be read by all youth, not only 
for their classic value and historic associations, but as a literary lux- 
ury and healthfal feast of the imagination. 


A GutpE THE Stupy OF THE HisTORY AND THE 
CONSTITUTION OF THE UNITED STATES. By W. W. Rupert, 
C.E. Boston: Ginn & Co. 130 pp., 74x5. Price, 75 cents. 
Fifty pages are herein given of a topical outline of the teaching 

of the history of the United States, followed by 80 pages of close, 

judicious, and sensible study of the constitution. 


Tae AnrmMAt Lire or Our Seasnore. By Angelo 
Heilprin. Philadelphia: J. B. Lippincott Company. 130 pp., 
74 x5. Price, 50 cents. 

‘Lhis is a complete handbook on the local fauna of Philadelphia 
and on the animal life of the much frequented New Jersey coast. 
lt is everything that can be asked for in such a volume, having 
genuine literary merit, and containing 68 illustrations, nine of these 
being full-page. 


D, C. Heara & Company, Boston, issue this month 
**Goethe’s Torquato Tasso’’ edited by Calvin Thomas, Prof. 
of Germanic Languages at the University of Michigan. The same 
firm annonnce for early issue an edition of ‘* Freytag’s Die Jour- 
nalisten,’’ edited by Walter D. Toy, Professor of Modern Lan- 
guages in the University of North Carolina, which is doubtless one 
of the most successful German dramas suitable for college classes 
ever brought out. 


Durrne the ensuing school year six new numbers, com- 
prising about 600 pages of the best and purest literature, will be 
added to the Riverside Literature Series (published monthly from 
October to April inclusive, January excepted, at 15 centsa number, 
subscription price, 80 cents, by Houghton, Mifflin, & Co., Boston). 
The Series will contain complete essays, poems, and stories selected 
from the writings of Charles Dudley Warner, Longfellow, Lowell, 
Hawthorne, and other authors. The same firm also have in press 
‘* Literature in School,’ an essay by Horace E. Scudder, read by 
him last July before the National Educational Association at San 
Francisco, and very enthusiastically received. 


BOOKS RECEIVED. 


The Book of Christmas; by Thomas K. Hewey; ice, $2.00.— 
Sparrow, the Tramp; by Lily F. Wesselhoeft ; Prank: 
lin in Franee (Part II.); by Edward E. Hale and Edward E. Hale, 
Jr.; price, $3.00. Boston: Roberts Brothers. 

Astronomy Note Book; by Marion L. Bernetke, M.D.— Inductive 
Language Lessons, Elementary Grammar and Composition; by Harris 
R. Greene, A.M. New York: A. Lovell & Co. 

An Illustrated Primer; by Sarah Fuller, Boston: D.C, Heath & Co. 

Lord Hope’s Choice; by Mrs. Ann §, Stephens; price, 25 cents. 

er Great Idea; by L. B. Walford; price, $1.00. York: Henr 
Holt & Co. Boston: Laughton, MeDonald, é Co. 

The Christian Unity of Capital and Labor; by H. W. Cadman.— 
Home and Work bythe Rivers of Eden; by Rev. M. P. Parmelee. 
M.vL.——Biblical by Edwin VUone Bissell, D.D.; price, 

Catholic World. e Age; by Rev. Il. T. Hecker. New York: The 
, the Sketch-Book of Geoffrey Crayon; 1.25.——Essays on 
Practical Politics; by Theodore Roosevelt; ‘New York: 
Boston: C. H. Kilborn. 
zectures on the Sunday- x 
Sohn ay-School; by H. Clay Trumbull. Phila 
n Elementary Ai 
a Hansel xy Algebra; by J. W. Nicholson, A.M. New Orleans 
en’s Manifold Cyclopedia of Language 8); 
price, 40 cents. New Yor : 
Boston: Stanley & Usher. 
8's Encyclo 
Lippincott neyclopadia (Vol. II.) ; price, $3.00. Philadelphia 
-ublic Schools vs. Paroe ; 
alte Child’s Song Book for Schools and Home Circles; by Mary 8. 
Bee ston.—tThe Epistle of Paul the Apostle to the Romanus; bY 
ev. Lyman Abbott. New York: A. 8. Barnes & Co. 
he Elocutionist’s Annual (No. 16) ; compiled by Mrs. J. W. Shoe- 
price, 30 cents. Young Folks’ Recitations (No. 2); compiled 
. and J. Roek; price, 15 cents. —Sunday-Sehoo! and Cire! 
nments; price, 30 cents.—Little People’s Speaker ; Compiled 
J. W. Shoemaker; price, 15 cents. —— Humowwus Dial gues 
Holla compiled by Charles C. Shoemaker; price. 30 
Holiday ntertainments; edited by Charles U. Shoemaker; price. 

— Dialogues and Dramas ; compiled by Mys. J. W. Shoemakt : 

price, 30 cts. Philadelphia: National Schoo! of Elueution and uratory. 


The Mayflower Annual for 1888; eaited by Mrs. Julia H. Boyntos ; 
price, 75 cents, Boston; Congregational Suuday School & Pub. For 
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SOURNAL 


OF EDUCATION. 


ATTENDANCE UPON 


[From the forthcoming Report of the United States Commissioner of Education, Col. N. H. R. Dawson.] 


COLLEGES AND SCIENTIFIC SCHOOLS FOR 1875-76 AND 1885-86. 


1875-76, 
15-76 1885-86. Population to one studert. 
33 $33 3 33 tific schools. 
a 
2 acs 38 || 1875-76. | 1885-86. | 1875-76, | 1885-86 
aine, . . . . . . . 640,036 3 é at 
wd or, 
Massachusetts, . . . . 1,644,860 7 1,730 14 2,255 1,942,141 6 2,163 12 | |. 
Rhode Island, 251,138 1 220 2 252 : 051 897 729 606 
Connecticut, 587,090 3 923 4 1,153 670,807 3 929 5 1,221 500 
New 4,700,319 25 8,005 at 4,391 5,330,491 22 4 105 29 4.986 1,562, 1,299 1,091 1,069 
a ,278,03 807 1,446 2,203 1,150 1,424 
nsylvania, rover 3,960,550 28 2,266 35 2,653 4,722, 954 26 3,271 85 4,810 v1} 1444 1,493 981 
South Atlantic Division. 
Delaware, 137,556 1 41 1 41 158,768 
. . . . . 1 4 thet 5 e 
District of Columbia,. . . . 157,592 4 152 4 152 | 203,459 4 288 4 288 1,365 706 1°365 706 
1,001 14 1,458 1,660,783 7 839 13 1,255 1,389 1,979 "053 1,823 
South Carolina,. . . 867,501 6 351 7 451 1,085. 789 7 502 8 615 2.168 11038 765 
1,887,516 6 488 8 581 1,694,809 6 591 12 875 2)843 2,867 2'388 1,987 
South Central Division. 
SOS CEE aes 1,508,849 14 909 15 1,014 1,801,831 9 867 10 942 ‘ 
1,421,855 17 1,044 18 1,168 1,723,996 12 951 12 951 
Alabama,. .... 1; 1,148,726 3 316 4 420 1,467,384 3 438 4 456 || 3,635 3,350 2) 735 3,218 
Mississippi, . . ..... 908,644 4 192 4 192 1,237,453 3 337 5 569 | 5,201 3.672 5.201 2,175 
Louisiana, 848,116 4 5B 5 170 1,008,951 9 705 9 705 || 15,420 1,431 4,989 1,431 
1,219,969 6 528 7 618 2,027,895 5 468 6 591 2,310 4,324 1,074 3,431 
655,816 4 108 5 175 935,058 4 180 4 180 6,072 5,195 3,748 5,195 
North Central Division. 
| ES? Ge ee 2,973,227 28 2,262 29 2,411 3,348,589 22 2,274 24 2,407 1,315 1,473 ‘ 1,39 
1,853,382 16 1,318 17 1,336 2,061,008 14 1,478 16 1,696 1,406 
Se ms 7a 2,850,207 24 1,565 25 1,951 | 3,280, 204 22 1,689 23 1,818 1,821 1,942 1.461 1,804 
Michigan, ......., 1,438,032 8 845 9 1,011 1,912,181 7 1,159 8 1,454 1,702 1,649 1,422 L315 
Meating ee oe 1,204,205 9 695 9 695 1,563,423 8 670 9 732 1,733 2,333 1733 2,135 
Soe 620,554 3 159 4 168 1,117,798 4 489 4 489 3,003 | 2,286] 3,693] 2,286 
1,436,332 17 960 18 1,262 1,766,239 19 2,006 20 2,273 1,496 880 1,138 
1,977,097 13 952 16 1,056 2,433,747 13 1,310 15 1,358 2,077 1,858 1,872 1,792 
54,856 0 0 0 0 415,610 3 43 4 133 0 9,665 3,125 
268,699 2 92 3 105 740,645 3 299 4 308 2.921 2,477 2,559 2,404 
666,211 6 170 7 473 1,284,809 9 917 10 1,345 3,919 1,401 1,408 055 
Western Division. 
30,283 0 0 0 0 93,029 1 38 1 38 
14,951 0 0 0 0 | 31/391 0 0 0 0 
Rs ee 103,122 0 0 1 47 | 243.910 3 92 6 181 0 2,651 2,194 1,347 
107,607 0 0 0 0 131,985 0 0 0 0 | 0 0 
22,806 0 0 0 0 76,892 0 0 0 0 0 0 0 
SR 117,579 0 ) 0 0 179,238 0 0 0 0) 0 0 0 0 
53,440 0 0 0 0 59,888 0 0 0 6]. > 0 0 0 
23,902 0 0 0 0 55,005 0 0 0 0 0 0 0 0 
Washington,. . ..... 47,555 0 0 0 0 104,732 2 32 2 32 0 3,273 0 3,273 
SE a 134,569 4 210 5 267 234,582 5 92 6 200 641 2,550 504 1,172 
Californis, . ...... 726,891 9 870 10 1,012 1,001,293 1,027 12 1118 835 975 718 "805 
Summary by Geographical Sections. ° 
North Atlantic Division, . . . 13,575,881 5 9,705 105 | 12,614 15,591,476 68 | 12,175 100} 16,499 1,399 1,281 1,076 945 
South Atlantic Division, . . . 6.840,398 43 3,288 54 4,046 8,369,879 41 3,579 57 4,686 2,080 2:33 1,691 1,786 
South Central Division, . . . 7,801,975 52 3,152 58 |* 3,757 10,202,568 45 3.946 50 4,304 2,475 2°585 2,077 2/322 
North Central Division, . . . 15,342, 780 126 9,018 137 | 10,468 19,924,253 124 12.334 137 | 14,018 1,701 1,615 1,466 1,421 
Western Division, | 1,382,705 13 1,080 16 1,326 62,211,535 22 1 281 27 1,569 1,280 1,726 1,043 1,403 
United States). . . . | 44,943,739 309 | 26,243 370 | 82,211 56,299,711 300 | 33,315| 371 | 41,161 1,713 1,690 1,395 1,368 
| 
PENNSYLVANIA AFFAIRS. instruction in physiology and natural philosophy. Addresses were | CHICAGO LETTER. ° 
. delivered by State Superintendent Higbee, Deputy State Superin- RE 


SUPERINTENDENT SNYDER AND THE READING SCHOOLS,— 
ANNUAL INSTITUTE OF THE TEACHERS OF BERKS COUNTY, 
—ITEMS, PERSONAL AND OTHERWISE, 

The school authorities of Reading are already convinced that 
they did wisely in permitting Dr. Balliet to name his own successor, 
—Dr. Z. X. Snyder. The rumor that Superintendent Snyder was 
doing excellent work was fully confirmed by a recent visit to the 
city schools and training school of Reading. The latter is under 
the principalship of Miss Sara Row, a lady of fine capabilities. 
Miss Row has been eminently happy in the organization of the 
training school, and her work can not prove other than successful. 
Superintendent Snyder is carefully fitting all of his teachers by 
means of weekly meetings, at which he gives special instruction in 
methods of teaching and psychology. U.S. G. Johnson, a grada- 
ate of Wooster University, has been elected to the department of 
bookkeeping in the Boys’ High School, and Superintendent Snyder 
ia making the preparations necessary to the introduction of manual 
training at the beginning of the next term. 

The twenty-sixth annual institute of the teachers of Berks County 
was held at Reading, September 24th to 28th. Supt. David S. 
Keck has exercised his usual good judgment and provided an ex- 
tended and efficient line of instructors. Prof. Alex. E. Frye, of 
Hyde Park, Mass., gave an admirable series of lectures on geogra- 
phy. Prof. J. H. Hackenberg, of Hambarg, this state, talked 
well on school government. Dr. Albert N. Raub, president of the 
Wilmington College and editor of the Educational News, handled 
the subjects of grammar, arithmetic, and pedagogics. Principal 
Nathan C. Schaeffer, of the State Normal School at Kutztown, 
discussed our mother tongue and the teaching, by precept and ex- 
ample, Pr, A, R, Horne, editor of the Natienal Hdycatar, gave 


tendent Houck, Dr. S. A. Baer, Senator F. R. Brunner, Supts. 
George J. Luckey and Will 8S. Monroe, and well-prepared papers 
read by some of the leading teachers in the county. ' Prof. George 
C. Young, of Kutztown, had charge of the musical exercises and 
acquitted himself in his usually creditable manner, and the Misses 
Jean Glenn, of Mercer, and Maggie Dotts, of East Greanville, sang 
a number of pretty solos. 

Supt. James MacAlister, of Philadelphia, Dr. D. J. Waller, Jr., 
of the Bloomsburg Normal School, and Prin. Robert Shiel, of Pitts- 
ton, spent the summer traveling in Europe. Miss Lucy Langdon 
Williams, the efficient teacher of mathematics in the Philadelphia 
Girls’ Normal School, has taken charge of the Rugby School, at 
Philadelphia. Miss Rose Jackson, for some years the leading 
primary teacher at Meadville, has accepted a position in the West 
Middle School at Hartford, Conn.——Miss Nette Rousseau, a mem- 
ber of the faculty of the Pennsylvania Summer School of Methods, 
is doing special laboratory work at the Harvard Annex.——Mrs. 
Mary Noss, the accomplished wife of Dr. Theo. B. Noss, has been 
elected to the training department of the State Normal School at 
California, this state. Mrs. Noss will bring to the position liberal 
experience, broad culture, and good judgment. She has a clear 
understanding of pedagogy, is skillful in the application of educa- 
tional principles, and will give her classes the intelligent training 
of an accomplished training teacher.——Prin. A. I. P. Reinhart, 
of the Waynesburg schools, a teacher of experience and good stand- 
ing, died, recently, of typhoid fever.——The management of the 
Greensburg Seminary has invited Miss Lelia E. Patridge to give a 
course of pedagogical lectures before the students of that institu- 
tion. ——Ex-Supt. W. W. Woodruff, of Bucks County, has accepted 


& position in the Indian school at Carlisle. ——Prof. E. L. Kemp, 
for many years connected with the State Normal School at Kutz- 


tewn, has acce the idency of the aniversity at Wichita, 
Kana, Witt 8, Moyror, 


A NEW HIGH SCHOOL, 


Friday, Sept. 27, will long be remembered as a red-letter day in 
the annals of Englewood: The spacious Assembly Hall of the 
magnificent new high school was filled with distinguished guests, 
patrons, and the teachers and pupils of ths public schools, which 
were granted a half holiday for the purpose of participating in the 
dedicatory exercises. Every room in the spacious new building 
was tastefully decorated with trailing vines tinted with the gor- 
geous hues of autumn, while upon the teachers’ desks geraniums, 
nasturtiums, and verbenas vied with the golden-rod and fringed 
gentian. Art was at home, and the pictures on the wall in 
water colors, oil and crayon showed the skill of pupils under the 
careful instruction of Miss Manfert, teacher of drawing and paint- 
ing. The Englewood art work is especially pleasing, because great 
attention is given to the development of color sense. Specimens of 
fruit, flowers, and insects, painted from objects, evinced remarkable 
skill. Superintendent Bright's office, which is on the first floor is 
perfect in all of its appointments, noticeable among which are the 
closets and unique recesses in the walls, finished in panel style, for 
reference books. The same feature is carried out throughout the 
entire building. Architect Beem has erected an enduring monu- 
ment to his name and fame in the Englewood High School. 

Space forbids our mentioning particularly the spacious, well- 
lighted library, the science, art, and classrooms,—suffice it to say, 
that it is a model edifice from turret to foundation. 

The exercises were opened with prayer by the Rev. H. S. Taylor, 
after which the 23d Psalm was chanted by the school. 

The firat speaker set forth the growth and educational develop- 
ment of Englewood in q brief address, which was followed by 4 


song, 
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School Committee and member of the Board of Education, Dr. C. 
H. Lovewell, who took charge of the exercises. 

The music was under the direction of Prof. E. H. Nourse, author 
of several well-known textbooks on the Sol-fa System, who is su- 
perintendent of music of the Englewood schools. The chorus, 
** Farewell to the Forest,’’ was exquisitely rendered, the purity of 
tone being the | characteristic of the music. 

Dr. Lovewell said: You will never be disappointed in the ap- 
pointments of this building, however much you may be disappointed 
in what I have to say to you. It is perfect in its ample corridors, 
its science rooms, its practical schoolrooms, and reference libraries 
in every room, all so arranged as to save space. It is fortunate in 
its lecation, situated at one end of Stewart avenue, with Colonel 
Parker’s school at the other end of the avenue to balance it. The 
Doctor then stated that heating and ventilation had been made the 
subject of very careful study; 1,500,000$ cubic feet of pure air 
were given by guarantee every hour. The egress for used air was 
also provided for without draughts. The building is absolutely 
safe against danger from fire asit is heated by steam and the engine 
house is several hundred feet from the building. 


also free from coal dust and noise, save what is made by the fan. 
This educational palace was erected at the cost of $50,000, excla- 


sive of the heating apparatus, which cost $14,000, but which fur- 
ree buildings. The time will come when a 
still larger building will be needed to accommodate the pupils of 
Englewood, but the names of the members of the board of edaca- 


nishes the heat for 


tion on the tablet will find the building in grand repair. 

“The Outlook ’’ was the subject of a stirring address by A. G. 
Lane, superintendent of the Cook County School. After the ap- 
plause with which Mr. Lane was greeted had ceased, he began his 
speech by saying: There are some things that we ought to consider 
in times like these,—movements that are touching all parts of the 
country. You who have had high school training find that the 
young people of to-day have advantages that you did not have. 


Our course of instruction is to-day full of life-giving thought,— 


full of the best means of mental growth. We who were accustomed 


to think that only the college gave a complete education now find 
The fitting 
up of these science rooms and the libraries all afford means that, in 
times past, only the college afforded. Children in our first grades 
Superintendent Lane gave an inter- 


that college work is being done in our high schools. 


are taking up science lessons. 
esting account of several visits, ia which he traced the curious anal- 


ogy of the study of the growth of the bean in the primary depart- 


ment, the high school, aud the university,—all had gone to beans,— 
settling the truth that the high school carries on what is 


in the primary, the college supplementing what is done in the 
high school, and the work of the world completing and enlarging 
our powers, in finding out and studying the works of the Creator 


as the eternal years go on. Ins ing of the dangers which 


threaten the common schools Mr. 


are in parochial schools,—the result of the hue and cry made 
against the public schools, which characterizes them as ‘‘ godless.’’ 


Do we who look and stand on a common platform have much to 
fear if it is true that our common schools do not even teach moral- 
ity ? It would be impossible to do justice to Mr. Lane’s eloquent 


defense of the public school in the space allotted to our report. 
few sentences must suggest the tenor of the whole. ‘‘ Is there any 


irreligion in using their best powers in the acquirement of useful 
knowledge? Does it not lead children to reverence their Creator 
through studying His works ? In schools from which the rod has 
been banished, and where moral power holds and controls, is there 
a lack of moral power ? Sectarianism is banished from our schools 
because it is not needed. As long as religion is taught in the 
church and family there is no fear for the future. We do not want 


a country out of which God is cast. The church ard home will 


provide against that. Stand fast by the public ;chool; raise your 


voices in its behalf, to ward off all calumny that may reach it.’’ 
**The Common School’? was the theme upon which Colonel 


Parker made one of his characteristic oS Sane. It is 


patent to every candid observer that in Englew the Colonel 
speaks as one having authority; that his utterances are listened to 
with profound interest; that he is recognized as a master. ‘‘ The 
common school is a good body for a good soul,’’ said the Colonel, 
** but I want to take exception to the word balance as used by Dr. 
Lovewell. Brother Bright and I are going up together; there is 
no balance to it.” He liked the word common, for it was particu- 
larly applicable. Without a republic there could be no common 
schools, and without common schools there could be no republic. 
He did not know who first used E pluribus unum as a motto for the 
United States, and did not care; he thought the real motto of our 
country was, ‘‘ Each for all.’’ To carry this out there must be ed- 
ucation; no carrying it out without education. No one should vote 
without education. Every citizen is a king in the common school ; 
it is the school in which to educate kings. Colonel Parker sees no 
danger in parochial schools; the danger is in separation. *‘ The 
result of separation,’ he added, ‘‘is hate. I hated men in Engle- 
wood that I didn’t know.’’ In Boston the boys and girls were not 
educated together, and he wondered how they were expected to live 
together. The Colonel deprecated the notion that the children of 
the rich were too good to attend the common school ; such ought to 
take a boat and sail away. In this notion he recognized more dan- 
ger than in parochial schools. The common school was the place 
in which to work out the grand idea of the brotherhood of man. 
After dwelling upon the old schoolhouses and Webster’s old blue- 
backed spelling-book in a manner that elicited considerable merri- 
meat, he came to the evolution of schoolhonses and textbooks, but 
he recognized the fact that the evolution of the teacher had been 
the slowest, that it had not kept pace with the books and school 
edifices. Political corruption in our schools was denounced in the 
most scathing manner. ‘The pet theory that our schools should be 
taught by ‘‘ our girls’’ was held up in its true light. ‘' Rob banks, 
clean out treasuries, but keep your hands off our little ones. No 
amount is small enough to pay the salary of a poor teacher, and no 
one can be justified in standing by them because they are poor.’’ 

The gifted sp-aker, Rey. Florence Kollock, pastor of the Univer- 
— Church, made a fine plea for the codperation of church and 
school. 

After the invocation, by Rev. H. S. Williams, and the singing 
of America, in which the audience joined, the exercises closed. 

Englewood is to be congratulated upon its great good fortune in 
securing the services of Mr. Bright, who, as an executive officer 
and clear-headed, large-hearted teacher ranks second to none in 
the land. M. W. 


! 
Superintendent Bright then introduced the chairman of the High 


In case of 
an explosion the main building will be unharmed. The building is 


e said: We read with agita- 
tion that 46,000 or 30 per cent. of the 90,000 children of school age 


OHIO'S CENTENNIAL. 


Thursday and Friday, Sept. 27 and 28, were regarded as Educa- 
tional Days at the Ohio Centennial Exposition. Thursday was set 
aside in the interest of the children of the public schools, and large 
numbers of children from different parts of Ohio were present on 
this day. 

The forenoon was given to the examination of the exposition 
and general sight-seeing. Tlie exhibit in the Educational Build- 
ing alone furnished enough that was of sufficient interest to occupy 
an entire morning. At an early hour the Coliseum began to fill 
rapidly with parents, teachers, pupils, and all interested in school 
work, 

At two o’clock the exercises began with a selection by the band 
from the State Institution for Feeble-minded Youth, under the su- 
perintendency of G. E. Doren, M. D. There were thirty-six mem- 
bers of the band present, and they furnished most excellent music. 
Their opening selection was a religious medley of ‘‘ What a Friend 
We Have in Jesus,”’ and “To the Work, We are Servants of God.’’ 
Prayer was offered by Mr. Nestlerode, a resident of Fostoria, who 
is recognized as the oldest teacher in the state, having been in the 
service forty years. The band then favored the audience with se- 
lections from Martha.’’ 

Next came the elocutionary contest, which was participated in 
by Miss Mabel C. Brown of Columbus, Miss Katie Weitzel of Perrys- 
burgh, Miss Anna Zinn of Beech, and Mr. D. E. Camp of Center- 
burgh, all of Ohio. The selections were all good and well ren- 
dered. The awarding of the prize rested between Miss Zinn and 
Mr, Camp. The matter was in the hands of a committee of three, 
who fin. Feat the prize, consisting of five dollars worth of 
books on Miss Zinn, with honorable mention of Mr. Camp. 

Following the contest were calisthenic exercises by pupils of the 
State Institution for Feeble-Minded Youth. Sixteen little boys and 
the same number of small girls took part in this exercise, under the 
instructions of Miss Crist. This was the most interesting feature 
of the program, was well executed, highly appreciated, and enjoyed 
by the entire audience, and loudly applauded. 

A competitive spelling match was then had, the following per- 
sons taking part: Misses Ethel Smith of Union County and Carrie 
Sanford of Madison County; Messrs. J. W. McMillen of Marrow 
County, F. E. DeLong, L. D. Carrothers of Tuscarawas County, 
Wilbur James, and Frank Stotler of Clinton County. The con- 
testants were given twenty-seven words each, fifteen to write, and 
twelve to spell orally. The pr ze, consisting of five dollars, was 
awarded Mr. Frank Stotler, who spelled correctly twenty-six words 
out of twenty-seven, and honorable mention was made of Wilbur 
James, who spelled correctly twenty-five words out of twenty- 
seven. - 

De. Battles of Shreve then read a poem on ‘‘ The Old Log 


Schoolhouse,’’ after which the band played again, and the doxology | 


and adjournment followed. 

The morning of Friday was set aside in the interest of the ‘‘ Col- 
lege Session,’’ and the three gentlemen who had been appointed to 
fill the program at the morning session, delivered most able and 
eloquent addresses. 

he exercises opened with music and prayer, followed by an ad- 
dress by Jas. H. Fairchild, D.D., president of Oberlin College, on 
‘* How the Fathers Builded,’’ an extended abstract of which will 
appear in the JOURNAL of a later date. 

ollowing this address came Wm. B. Bodine, president of Ken- 
yon College, on the subject, ‘‘ The Higher Education of the New 
Century.’’ Among other things, this gentleman stated that if the 
coming generation profit by the roots that have been laid deep in 
the past by the present and past generations, in regard to educa- 
tionnl advancement, the fature outgrowth can but prove to bea 
wise and succesful one, and that it concerns all of us what the 
future revelation and success may be. Dr. Bodine stated further 
that, in his opinion, there would be less of diffusion aud more of 
concentration in the next century, and much would depend on in- 
tellectual clearness and moral worth. He closed his remarks with 
an appeal that all should labor to make this work wise, thorough, 
and Christian. : 

The mornivg session closed with a masterly address by Hon. Jno. 
Eaton, LL.D., president of Marietta College. 

The afternoon session was devoted to the ‘* Pablie Schools,’’ and 
consisted of the following addresses: ‘‘ The Pioneer Schools of 
Ohio,’’ by Prof. Norton S. Tounghen, M.V., of the Ohio State 
University; *‘ The Schools of To-day,’’ by Supt. John Hancock, 
Ph.D., of Chillicothe. 


ADDRESS BY MISS JACQUES, 


An interesting address on ‘‘ The Schools of the Future ’’ was de- 
livered by Miss Marie Jacques, a principal of the Dayton schools. 
She was the only lady who was assigned a part iu the literary pro- 
gram. She opened her address by stating that she appeared before 
her audience with a feeling of pride and pleasure that she should 
have been selected by the committee to fill the holy office of seer, 
and that she should endeavor to read the stars in bebalf of an inter- 
est dear to all the citizens of the state, by taking a prophetic glance 
adown the loug and extremely dim vista of the second hundred 
years of Ohio's life and foretell the condition of her schools when 
another centennial shall have convened in her beautiful capital city. 
She would assume it was on Ohio Teachers’ Day, Sept. 28, 1988, 
and her remarks were briefly to this effect : 

** The attendance on this day is larger than it has been any single 
day since the exposition opened, they say, showing how general and 
how sincere the interest in education is. Not a few teachers are 
present, but all that are employed in the state, for their presence 
at professional meetings is required, and their salaries are such as 
to gratify such a requirement. Parents in great numbers and of all 
classes of people are here, induced to attend by the pleadings of 
their children, and parental pride in their exhibits. Crowds of 
children are seen everywhere. ‘They are not unlike the children of 
to-day, except that they look stronger and healthier. We are 
guided by them to where their chief interest lies,—in the school ex- 
hibits. One merry girl calls, ‘Come and see these funny old yel- 
low papers, dated June, 1888,’ and she is surprised to find among 
them one on the subject of botany, bearing the name of her great 
grandmother. The catalogue which one of the boys has explains 
that these manuscripts are from the very few township high schools 
existing in the state at the time of the last centennial. There is 


a merriment among the young 


| that only a unifor 


people over the old-fashioned 
and funny mistakes, which do certainly 


ii 
writing, the queer spelling, heir own excellent work, so beautifully 


contrast unfavorably with t 


rranged. 
ue We are surprised to find the work from all the counties very 
fine. We who are familiar with public school instruction know 
m course of study in each county, efficient super- 


vision, and trained teachers could accomplish such results as are 


h hown. 
“ We = told that every county in the state now has its course 


of study; nearly all country teachers are graduates of some normal 
or training school, as they are in the cities and towns, and that 
every township has its superintendent and high school, upon whose 
diplomas graduates enter the state universities and colleges. ; 

‘* We are next condacted to the room containing the Industrial 
Exhibit, and are told that industrial education now forms a part of 
the state system, and nearly every town and city has one or more 
manual training schools, in which stadents may lay the foundation 
for skillful workmanship if they desire, it being not compulsory, 
but elective, in all schools except charitable or truant schools, where 
both attendance and the course, if taken, are enforced. We are 
told that the popular opinion of the dignity of manual labor is 
raised, and the professions are not so overcrowded as they formerly 
were. The practicability and usefulness of industrial education in 
Ohio having been proven within the past fifty years, it is no longer 
an experiment, but an established fact in the progress and prosperity 
of her people. 4 

‘* Fewer members are now elected to the board of education, and 
public sentiment, which alone could effect a reform in this matter, 
has so grown that, as a rule, only persons of strict integrity and 
acknowledged ability to discharge the duties of the office can be 
nominated or elected. Each board is now a cabinet of advisers to 
the superintendent, and all working together harmoniously and 
judiciously for the best interests of the children. . 

‘‘ Passing onward we are attracted by a crowd pressing toward 
what seems to be an amphitheater, where we find a splendidly- 
equipped gymnasium, where public school youth, elected by their 
different clubs to represent them, are contending for prizes, indicat- 
ing that physical culture is now encouraged in the common schools 
as well as in colleges; this accounting for the strong, healthful ap- 
pearance of the children present. 

‘* On exhibition are models of school buildings, representing the 
entire history of school architecture in Ohio, from the log huts of 
the first settlers to the splendid, massive, commodious structures of 
the latter part of the twentieth century. We notice wonderfal im- 
provements in comparison with the familiar models of this nine- 
teenth century. None of the latest buildings are more than two 
stories high. Their style is plainer, richer, more substantial look- 
ing, yet probably no more expensive. They are fireproof, as only 
library buildings and courthouses used to be. Are not children’s 
lives more valuable than books, records, or money ? 

‘* The buildings are most perfectly arranged in regard to lighting, 
heating, and ventilating. Among other bits of information we 
| learn that parents have come to believe, pretty generally, that im- 
| proper diet and dress, lack of sleep and exercise, and the abnormal 
excitement of theaters and parties are quite as conducive to ill- 
health as too hard study at school. For all these reasons pale lips, 
sallow complexions, stooped shoulders, and a languid manner are 


scarcely to be seen among the children here to day. 

‘** At the Coliseum the speaker of the day pays glowing tributes to 
the excellent work of the teachers of the nineteenth century, and 
we are glad to see that the rank of the profession is what we de- 
sired for it then; that all, or the great majority of the present 
teachers are characterized by the morality, the scholarship, natural 
qualifications for teaching, training, and the progressive spirit, 
which only the best of our time ed. 

‘** And now our imagination, weary with its long flight, refuses to 
carry us further. We are grateful to be brought back ta the place 
from which we started, and to find ourselves at the christening, in- 
stead of the grave of Ohio’s second century. because Hope prom- 
ises even better things for her schools than imagination dared to 
see or to tell. We re thankful, too, that the childhood of the 
century affords us a little time in which to do something that will 
entitle us to share in the glory of the future, even though each one 
of us shall have taken his chamber in the silent halls of death, long 
ere the century is old.’’ 

An interesting program followed this address and was inter- 
spersed with music, the principal feature of which was a Latin 
slo, y Mrs. Allie Luse Dick, of Perrysburg, O. 
| In connection with the two educational days it might be of inter- 
| est to speak briefly of the exhibit of school work in the educational 
department, which is under the supervision of Dr. H. A. Thomp- 
son, commissioner of Westerville, and Walter S. Goodnough, su- 
perintendent of drawing in the Columbus schools. 

There are exhibits from various schools throughout the state,— 
Cleveland, Toledo, Springfield, Zanesville, Mansfield, Marietta, 
Canton, and other places have creditable displays of different 
features of school work, but none excels that done by the Colum- 
bus schools. Here are bung the work of the grammar depart- 
ments, consisting of relief maps of continents, showing depressions, 
el vations, and outlines in colors, done in putty and clay; the 
drawing by the high school scholars, where are shown the designs 
they have originated, first being taught to separate a flower into its 
several parts, draw each separately, then unite the parts and form 
an original, conventional design, suitable for wall decorations, 
borders, ete. A number of charts ornament the walls, containing 
drawings and colored designs, arranged by subjects in three hori- 
zontal rows, each of which may be easily traced from its early to its 
complete development. On the top row is construction drawing, 
next representation drawing, and then decoration drawing. The 
three subjects, construction, representation, and decoration, are 
given about equal attention in the schools, and are essential to any 
fully developed or complete course in industrial drawing. 


The modeling in clay by the primary scholars can truthfully be 
said to be wonderful. They are first taught to mold cubes, sabes, 
and cones, after whieh other objects, such as their fancy may dic- 
tate, which results in articles of every description. They are also 
taught the drawing of cubes and spheres, and are then allowed the 
use of colored paper, from which they make very pretty designs in 
the way of surface decoration. This also gives the child an idea 
not only of form, but of color. Eight large showcases are filled 
— this class of the smaller children’s work, together with the 
ae ay of manual work. In this the children are taught to first 
, draw an object, and then make the object itself. There are collec- 
oe. vod small tables, chairs, beds.eads, bureaus, ladders, and 
rows, together with handkerchief - holders of Japanese 
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napkins, perfume sachets, mats, and cushions. 
Among the larger articles is a well-proportioned 
suspension bridge two feet high, a log cabin of 
one hundred years ago, with an interior view of a 
bedroom fully farnished with washstand, bureau, 
high-posted bedstead with a mammoth tick. 
and extending from the foot of the mother-bed isa 
little trundle-bed, the whole arrangement being 
the work of the children. A pioneer schoolhouse 
18 most accurately represented, with the veritable 

; paper windows, seats of hewn logs, on 
which are seated various dolls of different sizes, 
equipped in the costumes of those days. The 
master is seated at his desk, with rodin hand; ar- 
ranged before him is a class of small scholars. 
Near him stands a dunce, with high cap and head 
bent down. A refactory maiden sits at the other 
hand of the master. On the walls hang the hats 
for the boys and bonnets for the girls; everything 
is complete. 

There are also exhibits by the various state in- 
stitutions, insane asylums, institutions for the 
blind, feeble-minded youth, and children’s homes. 
These exhibits are not only commendable, but 
equal both in variety and elegance of design to 
that of similar work that has emanated from the 
brain and hands of those possessing every faculty. 

Groreia 


EDUCATIONAL INTELLIGENCE. 


IOWA, 


State Superintendent Sabin has won an enviable 
reputation as a lecturer during the institute season 
just closed. Although he had many engagements 
of this kind, he kept them all, besides attending 
* very much other work in connection with his 


ce. 

Supt. Frank J. Sessions, of Linn County, had 
an enrollment of 305 members in the August insti- 
tute. ‘‘ Frank,’’ ashe is familiarly known among 
schoolmen, is one of the most thoroughly competent 
county superintendents in Iowa, and his work is 
felt all through his part of the state. 

The principals of the fourth congressional dis- 
trict held a meeting of the Round Table at West 
Union, Oct. 5 and 6, and a similar meeting in the 
Cedar Rapids district was held at Marion at the 
same time. 

Good reports come from a number of schools in 
which new principals are at work. Success to 

em all, 

The proposed changes in the course in arithme- 
tie for high schools is not satisfactory to all school 
men in the state. That much of the work now 
required is not practical, from a business stand- 
point, all will admit, but it is feared that by cut- 
ting out all that has been proposed, there will not 
be topics enough left to give variety in the parts 
of the subject that are practical. Let us not 
accept this innovation against our judgment. 


NEW YORK. 


Miss Nettie Weeks, of Yorkshire Centre, leaves 
soon, to go to teach in a school at Amoka, Minn. 

Mise Ann King has been appointed teacher in 
the Wildes district at Machias. 

On Monday, Oct. 1, a teachers’ institute was 
begun at Franklinville, and continued four days. 
Professor Albro had charge, and Dr. Hoose of the 
Stat® Normal School at Cortland, and Dr, Palmer, 
of the Fredonia school, lent their assistance. 

The fall term of the Griffith Institute and 
Springville Union school, opened under auspicious 
circumstances. A teachers’ institute for the 
northern district of Alleghany County, was held at 
Angelica, Oct. 8. 

The teachers engaged for the ensuing year at 
the Castile Union School, are: Prof. D. A. Pres- 
ton, principal; Miss Lilian Fox, preceptress; Miss 
Helen L. Smith and Miss Minnie Hoagland, in- 
termediate ; and Miss Lilian Moore, primary. 

Miss Hattie Foote, of Hamburg will teach 
school in Smethport, Pa. Miss Fannie M. Sher- 
man, formerly preceptress of the Hamburg Acad- 


- 
| _ A great effort is being made to keep Prof. C. E. 
Alden in his position as superintendent of the 
Medina schools. He resigned a week ago, and 
his salary has been increased to induce him to stay. 

The new teachers in the Leicester sebool are 
both graduates of the Genesee Normal School: 
Prof. John M. Quirk as principal, and Miss Jennie 
McLeod as preceptress. 

Miss Angie MeSee, of Perry Center, will teach 
in the Middleburg school. 

Miss Maud Russell, of Lawton Station, closed a 
very successful term at Versailles. 

Miss Celia Whiteman, who has been teaching in 
Batavia, will take the place of Miss Gardner, 
made vacant on account of her marriage. 

Prof. Fred Dick is a candidate for state super- 
intendent of public instruction in Colorado. He 
was formerly principal of the Gowanda Academy. 

Commissioner Soule is seriously ill, and his place 
is being filled by Commissioner Wheaton of the 
second district. 

Miss M. E. Weignand, late preceptress of the 
Cuba Union School, will in the future teach here. 

Professor Harding and Miss Bertha Hanks will 
continue to teach in the schools at Belfast. 

C. E. Hawkins, state inspector of teachers’ 
classes, visited the Ten Broeck Free Academy at 
Franklinville, recently. 

It is generally thought that the teachers at the 
schools on the Indian reservation are not what they 
ought to be. 

Miss Belle Fielder succeeds Miss Elinor Mc- 
Bride as teacher in the Dansville school. 

Miss Laura VY. Steinhardt, teacher of the Union 
Free School, in Dansville, has resigned to accept 
a position as teacher in a school at Kearney, Neb. 

A teachers’ institute was held in Baffalo re- 
ey. which was presided over by Superintendent 


VIRGINIA, 


Old William and Mary College, founded in 
1693, and next to Harvard the oldest educational 
institution in the country, has been revived as 
a normal college for the education of male 
teachers for the white public schools of Virginia. 
The board of visitors have elected the following 
faculty: Hon. Lyon G. Tyler, A.M., President ; 
Rey. Lyman B. Wharton, LL.D., Professor of 
Ancient and Modern Languages; J. Leslie Hall, 
Ph. D., English Language and Literature ; Thomas 
Jefferson Stubbs, A.M., Mathematics, Surveying, 
and Civil Engineering; Dr. Van Garrett, Natural 
and Physical Sciences; Hugh Stockton Bird, in- 
structor in normal department; Robert L. Spen- 
cer, college steward. Mr. Tyler is the youngest 
son of Ex-President John Tyler, who was himself 
a graduate of William and Mary College, and for 
nearly fifty years was president of the board of 
visitors. The newly elected president is only 
thirty-five years old. He isa master of arts of the 
University of Vitginia, has taught several years, 
represented Richmond city in the state legisla- 
ture, and is author of The Letters and Times of 
the Tylers, a historical work of great value and in- 
terest. He is probably the youngest college pres- 
ident in the country. 

Peabody Normal Institutes for the benefit of the 
public teachers of the state have been held during 
the summer at Liberty, Estilville, Alexandria, and 
Martinsville for white teachers; and at Staunton, 
Roanoke, Petersburg, and Hampton for colored 
teachers, each lasting about four weeks. A nor- 
mal institute for the white teachers of Tidewater, 
is now in session at Cape Charles City, under the 
direction of Prof. Charles H. Winston of Rich- 
mond College, assisted by Frank P. Brent, head- 
master of the Onancock Academy. and Miss Ce- 
leste Parrish, of the State Female Normal School, 
at Farmville. The institute will continue two 
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PENNSYLVANIA, 

The annual County Teachers’ Institutes of 
Pennsylvania for 1888, will, so far as determined, 
be held as follows : 

Adams, Gettysburg, Oct. 22. 

Allegheny, Pittsburg, Nov. 12. 

Armstrong, Kittanning. 


Beaver, Beaver, Dec. 31. 
Bedford, Bedford, Dec. 17. 
Blair, Hollidaysburg, Nov. 19. 
Bradford, Towanda, Dee. 31. 
Bucks, Doyleston, Oct. 15. 
Cameron, Emporium, Oct. 22, 
Carbon, Lehightown, Dee. 3. 
Centre, Bellefonte, Dec. 17. 
Chester, West Chester, Oct. 22. 
Clearfield, Clearfield, Dee. 17. 
Clinton, Lock Haven, Dee. 17. 
Columbia, Bloomsburg, Dee. 17. 
Dauphin. Harrisburg, Nov. 12. 
Delaware, Media, Oct. 15. 
Elk, Ridgway, Nov. 19. 
Erie, Union City, Oct. 8. 
Fayette, Uniontown, Dec. 17. 
Franklin, Chambersburg, Nov. 19. 
Fulton, McConnellsburg, Nov. 19. 
Huatingdon, Huntingdon, Dee. 3. 
Juniata, Mifflintown, Dec. 10. 
Lackawana, Scranton, Dec. 17. 
Lancaster, Lancaster, Novy. 12. 
Lawrence. New Castle. Nov. 12. 
Lehigh, Allentown, Oct. 15. 
Luzerne, Wilkes-Barre, Dec, 17. 
Lycoming, Muncy, Dee. 17. 
eKean, Smethport, Oct. 15. 
Mercer, Mercer, Dec. 17. 
Mifflin, Lewistown, Oct. 29. 
Monroe, Stroudsburg, Dec. 3. 
Montgomery, Norristown, Oct. 20. 
Montour, Danville, Dee. 17. 
Northampton, Easton, Nov. 5. 
Northumberland, Sunbury, Dee. 17. 
Perry, New Bloomfield, Dee. 3. 
Pike, Milford, Nov. 29. 
Potter, Ulysses, Oct. 15. 
Schuylkill, Pottsville. Nov. 12. 
Snyder, Middleburg, Nov. 26. 
Somerset, Somerset. Dec. 31. 
Tioga, Wellsboro, Nov. 19. 
Union, Lewisburg, Dec. 17. 
Venango, Franklin, Dec. 17. 
Warren, Sugar Grove, Nov. 19. 
Washington, Washington, Nov. 19. 
Wayne, Honesdale, Oct. 29. 
York, York, Nov. 26. 
Berks, Greene, and Westmoreland Counties 
have held their institutes. 


WASHINGTON TERRITORY. 

The Territory has no normal school. Private 
enterprise is taking in hand this neglected branch 
of public education. Mountain View Normal School 
at Port Townsend seems destined to a successful 
mission. 'T. J. Browne is principal and instructor 
in literature and pedagogy; W. M. Heiney is in- 
structor of science and mathematics; W. J. Rohde 
of ancient and modern classics. 


NEW ENGLAND. 


N. E. A. C. P. 8S. 

The third annual meeting of the New England 
Association of Colleges and Preparatory Schools 
will be held at the College of Liberal Arts, Bos- 
ton University, No. 12 Somerset Street, on Friday 
and Saturday, October 12 and 13, 1888. At the 
business meeting on Saturday there will be pro- 
posed an amendment to the constitution, fixing 
some later month than October as the time of the 
annual meeting. The following is the program : 

Friday Afternoon, 2.30.—‘‘ Is a modification of 
the present modern langu uisitions for ad- 
miseion to college desirable and practicable ?’’ 
Mr. John Tetlow, Head Master of the Girls’ 
High and Latin Schools, Boston 


Pedagogy in Colleges and Universities,’ President 
Charles K. Adams, of Cornell University. 

Saturday Morning, 9.00.—Business: Election of 
officers, Report of Committee to confer with the 
Commission of Colleges in New England on Ad- 
mission Examinations. 10.00.— ‘‘ Why does the 
number of students in American coll fail to 
keep with the ?”? Professor Tru- 
man H. Safford, of Williams College. 

CHARLES E. Fay, President. 

RAY GREENE HULING, Secretary, 


NEW HAMPSHIRE, 


— Roger C. Eastman, of Concord, a recent 
graduate of Trinity, has been appointed instructor 
at Colby Academy, New London. 

—The scholars in the Dover public schools 
number 1,289, a gain of 32 over last year’s attend- 
ance, 

— Le Moyne Institute of Memphis, Tenn., has 
secured the service of Misses Celestia and Emma 
Goldsmith of Chester. 

— The new principal of the Lebanon High 
School, is Robert Forsyth, A.M., of Dorchester, 
Mass., a graduate of Williams College. 


VERMONT, 


We are gratified to note the improvement from 
year to year that is being made in the district 
schools. Slowly bat surely a good, wholesome, 
practical course is being devised for the benefit of 
the farmers’ children who cannot attend any 
higher or better equipped schools. 

One of the first classes to graduate from Black 
River Academy recently held a reunion in Lud- 
low. It wasa very enjoyable occasion to all 
present, 

CONNECTICUT. 


The Normal School, New Britain.—The attend- 
ance is 230. The entering class numbers 132, 
The enrollment for the year is about 340. The 
attendance and the entering class are nearly fifty 
per cent. larger than at the corresponding date of 
any previous year. Seventy candidates were ad- 

upon preliminary examinations held in the 
months of July and August. Thirty-seven mem- 
bers of the new class are graduates of high schools, 
and four are graduates of colleges. Thirty others 
have attended high schools, and eight have at- 
tended private academies. Several additional 
teachers have been employed. The increase in 
attendance appears to be largely due to the in- 
creased demand for trained teachers. 


— The tenth semi-annual convention of the 
Eastern Connecticut Teachers’ Association, will be 
held in Slater Memorial Hall, Norwich, Nov. 23, 
The following program, which we give in advance 
of the official copy may be subject to slight 


chenges : 
A. 10.15.—Class Exercise, “ Physiology,” Miss ©. 
Behrisch, Norwich. 

10.45.— “ Arithmetic,” Supt. G. I. Aldrich, Quincy, 
Mass.; Mr. M. E. Jensen, Free Academy, Norwich. Dis- 


cussion. 
12 00 M.—Collation, Free Academy. 
P. M., 1.30.—" Drawing,” Miss A. B. Hyde, special in- 


atructor, New Haven. 
2.00.—* Examination a Basis of Promotion,” Supt. N. L. 
pishop. Norwich; Supt. A. P. Somes, Danielsonville; 
Prof. R. P. Keep, Free Academy. Discussion. 
3.00.—Music: piano and violin. 
3.10.—"* Methods that Have Helped Me.” (Five.minute 
Participants to be announced.) {a} In Lane 
In Read- 
ting. 


G hy; (c) In Discipli 
e; ( n Geography; (c) In scipline; 
fogs ce) In (/) In Spelling; (g) In 

38. 45.—Calisthenics, 

4.00.—Reports of committees. 

4.15 —** Music: In Schools Where Instructor 
is Employed,” Prof. ©. R. Bill, Salem, Mass. 

6.30—Or ~ app Park Church, by Mr. Geo. A. Kies. 
6.00.—Collation. 

7.00.—Uverture, Orpheus Club, Prof. E. Wallner; Lect- 
ure, “ Daniel Webster,” Supt. Geo. A. Littlefield, New- 


open 9 to 10 a. m., 12.30 to 1.30, and 
5.30 to 730 p.m. Usual return rates by all railroads. 
The following are the officers of the Association : 
Acting President — Miss E, A, Fanning, Nor- 
wich. 
Secretary — Mr. Roscoe Nelson, Putnam. 
Treasurer — Miss Laura C. Browning, Daniel- 
sonville. 
Executive Committee — Mr. W. H. Desper, Staf- 
ford Springs; Mrs. Maria Starr, New London; 


Friday Evening, 7.45.— ‘The Teaching of 


Miss S. F. Guile, West Brooklyn, 


SOME NEW BOOKS. 


A Guide to the Study of the History and Con- 
stitution of the United Siates. By W. W. Ru- 
PERT Principal of the Boys’ High School at l'otts- 
town, Pa. 70 cents. 

A useful book as supplementary to any text book of 
United States History. 

College Algebra. By G. A. WENTWORTH, Pro 
fessor of Mathematics in Phillips Exeter Academy. 
$1.50. 

As the name indicates, this book is especially pre- 
pared for the use of college classes. 

Laboratory Manual of General Chemistry. 
By R P. WitviaMs, Author of “ Introduction to 
Chemical Science.” 35 cents. 

Directions for performing 100 experiments, with 
blank spaces for recording observations. 
Thanatopsis and other favorite Poems of 

BRYANT. 10 cents. Prepared to accompany Lock- 

wood's Lessons in English. 

A Course of Bench Work in Wood. By W. 
F. M. Goss, Professor of Practical Mechanics in 
Purdue University. 70 cents. 


A practical text-book for manual training schools 
and Pil institutions that have a department of in- 
dustrial training. 


Massachusctts Edition of Macy’s Our Gov- 
erament,. 70 cents. 


Introduction to the Study of Middle Ages. 
By Eraram Emerton, Professor of History in 
Harvard University. $1.12. 

This covers the period from the battle of Adriano- 


ple to the death of Charlemagne, A.D. 378 to 814, 
Original maps of special value are included. 


Selections from Kuskin. Edited in the Series 
of Classics for Children. Boards, 30 cents; cloth, 
40 cents. 


The Selections are from ‘Sesame and Lilies,"’ 
“Crown of Wild Olive,” and “ The Lectures on War.’’ 


Benjamin Franklin—His Life by Himself. 
Edited in the Series of Classics for Children. 
Boards, 40 cents; cloth, 50 cents. 

is is based b rmission upon Bigelow's edi- 
aan and the story ‘of Franklin’s life is completed 
from the best sources, 

Cwsar’s Army. By H. P. Jopson, Professor of 
History in the University of Minnesota. $1.00. 

The aim of this work is to “ reconstruct ” the mill- 


tary system of Cwesar’s time in order to illustrate the 
his and particularly Cawsar’s Commentaries.” 


*,* These books will be sent to teachers on receipt of the introduction prices given above. 


4 Park Street, Boston, Mass. 


GINN & COMPANY, Publishers, Boston, New York, and Chicago 
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Some Recent Publications. 


Title. Author. Publisher. Price 

: Odds and Ends. - - - - - Wheeler ‘Cong. 8. 8. & Pub. Soc. Boston 1 2 
4 Letters to a King. - - - - - Tourgee Cranston & Stowe, Cin 1 25 
& The Land Beyond the Forest. - - - Gerard Harper & Bros, N Y 1 50 
Outdoor Life in Europe. - Thwing Hurst & Co, N ¥ 1 00 
a The McVeys. - - - - - - Kirkland Houghton, Mifflin, Boston 1 25 
Indiana: A from Slavery. - Duan 1 25 
Laws of Equivalents. - - - Payson ad 00 
Comedy and Duty. - - - - Everett 1 50 
: Books and Men. - - - - - Kepplier ” of ge 1 25 
Courtship of Miles Standish. - Longfellow 6 00 
; Westminster and Other Sermons. - - Trench D Appleton & Co, N Y 1 50 
Composition and Rhetoric. - - - Bain .« 1 40 
History of Charles the Great. - - - Mombert 5 00 
Diamagnetism and Action. - Tyndall 1 50 
A Text-Book of Human Physiology. - Flint 6 00 
A Recoiling Vengeance. - - - Barrett as 50 
The Book of Christmas. - - - Roberts Bros, Boston 2 00 
Sparrow,the Tramp. - - - - -  Wesselhoeft 1 2 
anklin in France. Part II. - - Hale 3 00 
The Pentameron. - - - Landor 2 00 
: Jack in the Bush - - - - ~ Grant Jordan, Marsh, & Co, Boston 1 00 
' Brownies and Bogles. - - - - - Guiney D Lothrop Co, Boston 1 00 
; Practical Instructions in Botany. . - Bower Macmillan & Oo, N Y 2 60 
: Handy Reference Atlas. - - - - Bartholomew G Routledge & Sons, NY 3 00 
: Familiar Animals. - - - - - Monteith Van Antwerp, Bragg & Co, Cin 58 
‘ad Studies on the Book of Acts. - . : - Williams T Whittaker, N Y 1 50 

MISCELLANEOUS. - —A small boy who was studying English i 

wou 


7 ALL OF THEM TRACED. 


** In Court,’”’ said the card on the lawyer’s door; 
** Back in ten minutes,’’ on many more; 
** Gone to the hospital,’ on the doctor’s slate ; 
On another, ‘‘ Sit down and wait ;’’ 
** Gone to the bank,’’ on the notary’s sign ; 
** Arbitration,’’ that young clerk of mine ; 
** Back soon,’”’ on the broker’s book ; 
; ** Collecting rents,’’ on my agent’s hook. 
; They were all too busy, a matter quite new, 
: Very sorry was I, I had nothing to do; 
Then I hied me hence to the base-ball ground 
And every man on the grand-stand found, 


— Worcester Spy. 


IMPORTANT.— When visiting New York City, 
i save Baggage Express and Carriage Hire, and stop 
GRAND UNION opposite Grand Cen- 


Depot. 
600 Handsomely Furnished Rooms at $1.00 and u 
wards per day. European plan. Elevators and 
Modern Conveniences. 

Restaurants supplied with the best. Horse cars, 
stages, and elevated railroads to all depots. You 
can live better for less money at the Grand Union 
Hotel than auy other first-class hotel in the city, 


— Kansas City man: ‘I at gy you’ve never 
. been in Kansas City, have you Omaha man : 
**T was there last week.’’ Kansas City man: 
** Last week! Oh, but you ought to see it now.”’ 

~— I have been a great sufferer from catarrh for 
over ten years; had it very bad, could hardly 
breathe. Some nights I could not sleep—had to 
walk the floor. I purchased Ely’s Cream Balm 
and am using it freely, it is working a cure surely. 
I have advised several friends to use it, and with 
happy results in every case. It isthe one medicin> 
above all others made to cure catarrh, and is worth 
its weight in gold. I thank God I have found a 
remedy I can use with safety and that does all 
that is claimed for it. It is curing my deafness.— 
& W. Sperry, Hartford, Conn. 


— Can the mind conceive of such a thing as no 
time ? asks a reformer. Certainly it can. When 
@ woman says she will be in a dry-goods store no 
time at all, just take out your watch and see how 
close it comes to two hours. — Tid-Bits. 

— Now that the rush of the summer work is 
somewhat over, we desire to call attention to some 
matters looking forward to profitable work for the 
fall months, and through the winter. Write to 
B. F. Johnson & Co,, 1009 Main St., Richmond, 
Va., and they will show you how to do a grand 
work, which can be made a permanent thing. 


1| general desolation of the 


tory was asked ‘‘ What the Prince of W: 
be when the Queen died.’’ ‘* Please, sir, an or- 
— replied the scholar decisively.— Strayed or 
Stolen. 


ADVICE TO MoTHERS.—Mrs. Winslow’ s Sooth- 
ing Syrup should always be used when children are 
cutting teeth. It relieves the little sufferer at once ; 
it uces natural, quiet sleep by relieving the 

d from pain, an the little cherub awakes as 
** bright as a button.’’ It is very pleasant to taste. 
It soothes the child, softens the gums, allays the 

in, relieves wind, regulates the bowels, and is the 
remedy for diarrhwa, whether arising 
from teething or other causes. 25 cents a bottle. 


—‘* Why are they called pyramids, pa?’’ asked 
ie, who was looking at a picture of those 
wonders of Egypt. ‘‘ They are called pyramids, 
my son, because you see, they appear amid the 


CONSUMPTION CURED. 


An old physician, retired from practice, having had 
laced in his hands by an East India missionary the 
‘ormula of a simple vegetable remedy for the speedy 
and permanent cure of Consumption, Bronchitis, 
Catarrh, Asthma,and all Throat and Lung Affections, 
also a poetive and radical cure for Nervous Debility 
and all Nervous Complaints, after having tested its 
wonderful curative powers in thousands of cases, 
has felt it his duty to make it known to his suffering 
fellows. Actuated by this motive and a desire to re- 
lheve human suffering, I will send free of charge to 
all who desire it, this recipe, in German, French 
or English, with full directions for preparing, and 


using. Sent by mail by a@Areesing with stamp, nam- 
ing this W. A. 149 Powers’ Block, 
Rochester, N. eow 


— A well-known professor gave notice that he 
could not meet his ‘‘classes;’’ a wag deleted the 
**o”’ and made it ‘‘ lasses,’’ professor again 
De the “1,’’ and finished by having the best 
of it. 


CATARRH CURED. 

Acler, n, after years of suffering from that loath- 
some disease, Catarrh, and vainly tr ng every known 
remedy, at last found a prescription which completely 
cured and saved him from death. Any sufferer from 
this dreadful disease sending a self-addressed stam 
ed envelope to Prof. J. A. Lawrence, 88 Warren St., 
New York, will receive the recipe free of charge. 


— A Georgia paper explains why so many school 
teachers are old maids. It is because no woman 
of sense is willing to give up a 60 dollar position 
for a 10 dollar man. 


— ’Tis the fate of some to suffer and be strong, 
But for others to be merry all day long. 


NOW READY: 


Geography for 1888-9. 


By G. C. 
Superintendent of Schools at Weymouth, Mass, 


FOURTH ANNUAL EDITION—REVISED and ENLARGED. 


FISHER, 


This edition of the “Essenriats” is by far the best and 


most complete ever published. 
The “ EssEnTIALS’ 


was adopted last year by more than 50 
Cities and Towns, Normal and Private Schools throughout the 
country, as a Supplementary Text-book, purely on its merits. 


ALL SPEAK IN THE HIGHEST PRAISE OF THE BOOK. 


We are now prepared to send the book, together with twelve 
Perforated Maps for Slate Drawing, for 60 cts., postpaid; with- 
out the Perforated Maps, for 50 cts. 

Teachers, School Officers, and the Trade promptly supplied. 

For introduction rates, address 

NEW ENGLAND PUBLISHING CO., 


SWERIOOl* QVESTION 


QVE STION?I9 
ANSWERS 


100) 


100! - 


Thousand and One Questions and Answers. 
aring for Examinations, for reviewing 


rj i e 
These Question Beoks are apeolutely without, be sold in every family that has children to 


Pupils in School, or for use as Reference ; 
eduente. The author of these books is an experienced teacher. 


50c.| On English Grammar Hathaway, 
On U.S. Hathaway, |" ‘physiology and Hygiene... 
COGTAPNY. 50e. “ Theory and Prac of Teaching 


Descriptive Circulars mailed on application. 


Campbell’s Economic School Register. 


(COPYRIGHTED.) 


In very attractive Board Covers, removable insides ... +++ «+++ 
Descriptive Circulars mailed on application. 

This is the neatest and most excellently manufactured Register in the soteed by Tts utility is not less 


} Sys originated and copyrighte Professor Campbell, 
apparent than its ARTisTIC merit. The Block System, or 


is most economical of time in keeping the record, and, by a 
i y ical of money. One Register, which will last an ordinary School two years, costs 
Sere cnnte oe mail, postpaid, and a Renewing Filler, lasting as mueh longer, costs less than half as much. 


Campbell’s Economic Examination Record. 
Board Covers, by mail, postpaid, 25 cents. 
This has all the merits of durability, neatness, and economy of time and price, possessed by 


the preceding. 
Words Correctly Spoken. Popular Synonyms. 
Cloth 32mo. Price, 10 cents. By mail, 12 cents. 


By Evroy M. AvERY, Ph.D. Retail Price, 15 cents. 

Bound in extra cloth, stamped in black and gold,| Twenty-five thousand words in ordinary use. Ac- 
ley with red line borders, wittily written, valua- | curate, cheap, elegant. Elegantly stamped in Ink 
le to all who would speak their mother tongue with | and Gold. 


accuracy. 


Rusk’s Model Selections. 
Nos. I., IL, IIL, and IV. Paper, 25 cents; Boards, 40 cents. 

No. I., contains a chapter on the Principles of Elocution, embracing the subject of Elementary Sounds, 
Piteh, Volume, Quality, Movement, Accent, Emphasis, Articulation, Gesture, etc. No. 1V. is devoted to 
selections for the Young. 

Lithographed Covers, about 150 pages, 12mo, in each number. 
The Perfect Progressive Euchre Score-Marker. 
(COPYRIGHTED. ) 
No sticky wafers. No mistakes. Absolutely infallible, 
PRICES, 
For or 6 Tables.........$0.50 per set, postpaid. | For 12 Tables, ..... ....+++-++. $1.00 per set, postpaid 
3, 4 $ 60 pe “ po pe For 15 “ 1.25 . “ 'p 


For6,7,or8 
For 9, or 10 a 


Norice.—Sets can be used only. for designated number of tables, 


THE BURROWS BROTHERS COMPANY, 


23, 25, 27 Euclid Avenue, Cleveland, Ohio. 


Publishers’ Agents, 
THE BOSTON SCHOOL SUPPLY COMPANY, 13 Bromfield St, 


JUST ISSUED, 


A NEW BOOK ON LANGUAGE. 


First Lessons English. 


HANDSOMELY ILLUSTRATED. 


A Graded Series of Practical Exercises in Language. 


> 


The Publishers take pleasure in announcing that they have just issued a new work 
which it is believed successfully fills the middle ground between technical Grammar on 
the one hand, and aimless, diffuse Language Lessons on the other. A definite plan is 
unfolded through a series of lessons which combine simplicity and accuracy. The object- 
ive method is employed throughout the book. Step by step the essential facts of language 
are developed from the fund of knowledge already possessed by the pupil. While the 
underlying principles of Grammar are taught by means of interesting exercises, tech- 
nical terms are not used in Part I., and are employed only to a limited extent in Part 
II. to develop an outline sketch of the properties and uses of the parts of speech. The 
book contains little if anything to be memorized, but by working out the exercises 
given the child must become acquainted, almost unconsciously, with the correct use of Capi- 
tals and of the marks of Punctuation, and will necessarily acquire a general knowledge 
of the structures of the Sentences and of the fundamental requirements of Letter Writing. 

Teachers and School Officers who are in search of the best methods for teaching 
English are requested to send for Specmmen Paces, which will be mailed free to any 
address, or for sample copies, which will be sent postpaid on receipt of 36 cents. 


COWPERTHWAIT & CO., Publishers, 
Philadelphia, Pa. 


3 Somerset Street, Boston. 


KINDERGARTEN ATERIAL. 
J. W. Schermerhorn & Co., 7 E. 14th Street, WN. Y. 
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Oct. 11, 1888. 


JOURNAL OF EDUCATION. 


THE MAGAZINES. 


— There is a notable variety in the table of con- 
tents of Scribner's Monthly for October. Among 
the contributors eminent in their special fields of 
literary work are the late Lester Wallack, the Hon. 
Hugh McCulloch, Robert Louis Stevenson, Pro- 
fessor Arthur T. Hadley, and H. H. Boyesen. 


National Guard.’’ The poems of the number are 
by Emma Lazarus, Harriet Prescott Spofford, 
Thomas Wentworth Higginson, Robert Under- 
wood Johnson, Henry W. Austin, and Charles 
Henry Webb. In “ Topics ” are discussed ‘‘ The 
American Volunteer,”’ ‘‘General Sheridan,” 
“The Amenities of Politics,” ‘* Who is the Gen- 
uine Party Man ?”’ “* Manual Training,” and, in 
“Open Letters,’’ Lincoln asa Military Man,’’ 
** Lowell’s Recent Writings,’’‘* Lectures on Amer- 


The illustrations present an equal variety of sub-| ican History,” ‘The Right Man for our Church,” 


ject and treatment. In the ‘‘Memoirs of the|and other timely topics. New York: 


Last Fifty Years’’ of the American stage are | tury Co. 


many recollections, full of humor and friendliness. 


Also anecdotes of famous actors, among which are strong and rich number. 


— The Andover Review for October is a very 
Professor Moore dia- 


onan of Helen Faucit, Gustavus Brooke, Charles | cusses ably and comprehensively the influence of 
athews, Charlotte Cushman, George Vanden- modern historical investigations and methods on 


hoff, and William Rufus Blake. 


There are two! men’s views of Christianity and the Bible, and the 


striking full page portraits of Mr. Wallack, one positions which the church should take toward 


in character. 
ued in the Nov. and Dee. issues. ‘“The Railroad 
in its Business Relations’’ is discussed by Prof. 


These reminiscences will be contin- such studies. 


Mr. Samuel V. Cole, writing of 
“* The Development of Form ia the Latin Hymns,”’ 


Arthur T. Hadley of Yale College. A statement | traces and explains very clearly the changes intro- 
is made of the important parts played in this busi-|duced into Latin versification by the Christian 


ness development by Edgar Thomson, Cornelius 
Vanderbilt, Thomas Scott, and John W. Garrett 
(whose portraits are given). Portraits of Judge 
Cooley, Albert Fink, and Charles Francis Adams 
are given as representative men in the 
management of railroad matters. 
ples of Egypt,’’ by Edward L. Wilson, is the most 
richly illustrated article in this attractive number. 
The illustrations are from the author’s own photo- 
graphs, which are unequaled. The Hon. Hugh 
McCullough, ex-Secretary of the Treasury, dis- 
cusses vital ‘‘ Problems in American Politics,”’ 
some of which are significant issues in the present 
campaign. Robert Louis Stevenson’s paper is en- 


hymn-writers. Professor Stoddard, of the Uni- 
versity of California, draws a striking comparison 
between two important and opposing tendencies of 
literature represented by Tolstoi and Matthew 


“The Tem-|Armold. Professor James, of the University of 


Pennsylvania, considers ‘‘ Manual Training in the 
Public Schools in its Economic Aspect.’’ Rev. 


John Tunis’s article in the September number of 


the Review, on ‘‘ The Practical Treatment of the 
Problem of the Country Church,’’ is commented 
upon in the present number by Dr. Dike and 
three other clergymen, Messrs. C. M. Sheldon, 
M. J. Allen, and C. L. Merriam. As Dr. Dike 


titled ‘* Contributions to the History of Fife,” and, | ®*9*; the subject ‘immediately concerns two 


recalls ‘“‘random memories’’ of a famous old 
Scotch Shire—of Largo, where Alexander Selkirk 
lived, of the historic St. Andrew’s University, 
Kirkaldy, Dysart, Magus Muir, and Anstruther. 
There are poems by ©. P. Cranch, Elisabeth 
Fairchild, and L. Frank Tooker. Elisabeth Fair- 
child’s is entitled 
SEA IN OCTOBER, 

Not now, not now, the unfruitfal sea be mine, 
With ever restless tides that ebb and flow 
Like hopes in a sick heart; nay, I would know 
How soonest to forget this kindred brine. 
Show me some ripened land in mellow glow 
Where heavy hang the clusters of the vine, 
Where apples drop, where browseful-uddered kine, 
Where, tilting-topped, the harvest wagons go 
A-creak across the fields. © let me fill 
My longing eyes with pictures of a land 
Slopiag to sunset, full of twilight peace 
That seems from plenty’s horn to overspill ; 
Let me thus gaze, and gazing, understand 
Toil’s fairest harvest is desire’s surcease. 

New York: Chas. Seribner’s Sons. 
cents a number. 


— The October Century closes the 36th volume 
and 18th year of that periodical. The frontispiece 
of the number is a portrait of the late Emma 
Lazarus, the Jewish poet of New York, which is 
accompanied by a sympathetic study of the genius 
and personality of this most interesting woman. 
To most readers the most interesting and im- 
portant illustrated article of the number will 
doubtless be George Kennan’s description of ‘‘ The 
Tomsk Forwarding Prison,’’ in his series on the 
Siberian Exile System. This installment of the 
Lincoln series is on ‘‘ Plans of Campaign,”’ and is 
a full and authoritative statement of Lincoln’s 
reasons for interference in the conduct of the war, 
in the early days of the McClellan régime. An- 
other paper having a war subject is Walt Whit- 
man’s memoranda, made at the time, of “* Army 
Hospitals and Cases.’’ All readers who are in- 
terested either in the regular army or the militia 
will be especially attracted by a timely series of 

pers on ‘‘ Our National Military System,’’ by 

eneral A, V. Katz, Colonel J. M. Rice, Gen- 
eral G. W. Wingate, and Major E. C. Brust. In 
these papers are discussed these subjects: ‘‘ What 
the United States Army should be,’’ ‘‘ Military 
Edueation and the Volunteer Militia,”’ and ‘‘ Oar 


Price, 25 


bi 
cts. KLY BROTHE 


thirds of the people of this country and more than 
two thirds of the churches.’’ The editorials are 
all upon timely topics: The Church Season, Ele- 
mentary Education in England and Wales, The 
Alleged Prosperity of the American Board, Judge 
Allen’s Decision. In the other departments there 
are interesting sociological notes, book reviews, 
and a continuation of Rev. Mr. Starbuck’s brill- 
iant and invaluable reviews of the progress of 
modern missions. The number closes with Rev. 
Mr. Curtis’s article on current German Theologi- 
eal Literatare. Houghton, Mifflin, & Co., Boston. 


MAGAZINES RECEIVED. 


The Century, for October; terms, $4.00 a year. 
New York: The Century Co. 

The Treasury, for October; terms, $2.50 a year. 
New York: E, B. Treat. 

Our Day, for September ; terms, $2.00a year. Bos- 
ton: Our Day Publishing Co, 

The Feeey. for October ; terms, $1.00 a year. 
Boston: D. Lothrop Co, 

Queries, fur October; terms, $1.00 a year. Buf- 
falo, N. Y.: Moulton, Wenborne, & Co. 

Lend a Hand, for October ; terms, $2.00 a year. 
Boston: 3 Hamilton Place. 

The New Moon, for Octobér; terms, $1.00 a year. 
Lowell, Mass.: New Moon Pub. Co. 

The Kelectic, for October; terms, $5.00 a year. 
New York: E. R, Pelton. 

The Swiss Cross, for October; terms, $1.50 a year. 
New York: N. D. C. Botare. 

The Journal of the Franklin Institute, for October: 
Philadelphia: The Franklin Institute. 

The Unitarian Review, for October; terms, $3.00 a 
year. Boston; 141 Franklin St. 

The Phrenological Journal, for October ; terms, 
$2.00 a year. New York: Fowler & Wells Co. 


ELY’S 
CREAM BALM 


CATARRH 


inflam mation, 
Heals the Sores, 
Restores the 
Senses of Taste 
and Smell. 


Try the Cure, 


A particle is applied into each nostril and is 
e. Price, 50 cts. at Drageie by mail, registered 
. 56 Warren St.. N. ¥. 


THE NEW 


BUREAU OF 


ENGLAND 


EDUCATION, 


Room 5,-No. 3 Somerset Street, Boston, Mass. 


TO PATRONS. 

Patrons who give us early notice of vacancies.in 
their schools, will secure from this office the record 
of carefully selected candidates suited to the posi- 
tions to be filled, for any grade of school, or for 
school supervision. 

No charge to school officers for services rendered. 


TO TEACHERS. 


Now 1s THe Time TO REGISTER for acci- 
dental vacancies and for repeated openings of the 
new school year. Not a week passes when we do 
not have calls for teachers. Soon the late autumn 


and winter supply will be called for. 
Forms 


and Circulars sent free. 


TESTIMONIALS. 


You have uliar facilities for reaching out over 
the whole Whited States second to no agency in the 
country. We shall not forget you. 

Monson Academy. D. M. D. 


Thanks for your promptness. Your information 
was ample, aed: candidates excellent and more satis- 


factor those suggested by the other agencies I | for me. 


na 
Wileox Female Inst.: Camden, Ala. Cc. 8. D. 


e very able manner in| have done for me. 
I desire to thank ag for th ry = i 


teac 5 
which assisted me H.W. 


aid in the near future. 


I fully believe that you conduct the best Teachers’ 
Bureau in the nation, and shall not fail to seek your 


Indianapolis, Ind. B.S. 
The position I have received thro your aid is 
most satisfactory, and I thank you for securing it 
Marlow, N. H. A. W. T. 
I wish to thank you for the excellent work you 
H. E. C. 


ipringfield, Mass. 


hers’ 
eachers gigenctes. 
is among the most disagreeable of weaknesses, but questions that have a legitimate purpose 
INQUISITIVENESS should always be answered freely. The application-blanks that we send clit teachers ask 
the can tle . age. hie height, his weight, what church he attends, and whether he isa member. Every one of 
gee ry --~ as been challenged at some time or other by some of our candidates, and now and then one flat! 
th tte Ae - What is the resulr ? We put a question mark where the answer should be, and never recommens 
; ~ eac - where there are specifications on that point. “ What have height and weight to do with it?” A good 
~ ’ —— mes. Suppose the teacher is to followa perfect Amazon of a woman, a disciplinarian of masculine vigor 
- 1? trusiveness who has yet been very successful, and is looked upon as the one kind ofa teacher able to govern 
4 yay" Do you —— we shall send a little ninety pounder there? She may be a great deal better discipii- 
th, — n her own way, but the odds would be too much against her in the start. Ladies sometimes object to tell 
a e = age = wey. Heaven knows: they might better say they were eighty than refuse to tell. But it makes trouble. 
Lt pal of a Normal School had been in correspondence for weeks with one of our candidates, a graduate of 
— oe ormal, for a $900 position. The present principal of the other Normal denied that this lady bad gradu- 
8 ears, 
office revenue, but helped no one vise and won’t do for this place er concealing her age increased the post 
THE SCHOOL BULLETIN AGENCY : ©. W. BARDEEN, SYRACUSE, N. Y. 


REGISTER NOW FOR 1889. 


We are ——e asked “‘ When is the best time to register 2?” We also notice that the shrewd teach- 
ers register early. ‘hen the Fall term opens, about 90 out of 100 of those who have registered “ before the 
heat of the campaign” have secured pieces paying from $200 to $400 better than those who have delayed 
till almost all the good places were taken, and then in June, July. and August have suddenly become con- 
vinced of the value of an agency. Many men who were receiving last year $60 and $70 per month and had never 
received more, are now getting $1000 and $1200, because they came to us at the time of year when they could 
get the full advantage of our work; while other men who were far their superiors in education and experi- 
ence waited till the Summer was nearly passed. and then even with our best and hardest work we were un- 
able to find them even ordinary places. » not wait till you have lost the place you nowhold. Do not wait 
till your Board influenced by a spirit of false “ economy” has reduced your salary. Do not wait till you 
find some position you had depended on securing has been taken by some one else. If you are a good 
teacher, and can prove it, the chances are we can get you a better place than you have now. This will 
make you independent of your present Board. 

Register now while we have plenty of time to become acquainted with your case, and the chances are 
it will be worth twice a registration in June or July. 


TEACHERS CO-OPERATIVE ASSOCIATION, 
ORVILLE BREWER, MANAGER. 170 State Street, Chicago. 


Branches: | B- @- Box 1969, New Vork City, and 
’ { German American Bank Building, St. Paul, Minn. 


GENCY, 


U Mion EACHERS’ 


Supplies Schools 8 lies Teachers Send stamp for 
with Teachers. Mppi'® with Positions, Manual and Blanks, 


Ww. D. KERR, 16 Astor Place, NEW YORK. 


THE BRIDGE TEACHERS’ AGENCY, 


Studio Building, 110 Tremont St., Boston. Western Office, 48 W. Third St., St. Paul. 
J. RANSOM BRIDGE, Manager. EDWARD A. GUERNSEY, Manager. 
NO CHARGES T0 SCHOOL OFFICERS FOR RECOMMENDING TEACHERS 
The ag has fuland experienced candidates for any position in public or private school work. Good 
teachers aiways in demand. One fee registers in both agencies, 


The Boston Teachers’ Agency, 
Agency Manual Free upon application. EVERETT 0. FISK & CO. 
7 Tremont Place, (near Tremont House), Boston, Mass. 


The Bay State Teachers’ Agency, 


36 BROMFIELD STREET, ROOM 4, BOSTON. 
CIRCULARS FREE ON APPLICATION. SARGENT & SCOTT, Managers. 


Pennsylvania Educational Bureau. 


Business Transacted in ali the States and Territories. 
We need several hundred first class Teachers. Send for circulars and list of testimonials. 
L. B. LANDIS, 205 N. SEVENTH ST., ALLENTOWN, PA. 


American School Bureau. 


AN EFFICIENT TEACHERS’ ACENCY. 
REGISTRATION FORM FOR STAMP. « NO CHARGE TO EMPLOYERS. 
BR. E. AVERY, . . West 14th Street, . . NEW YORK. 


CHERMERHORN’S TEACHERS’ AGENCY,  Golleges and Schools. 


Oldest and best known in U. &. 
COLLEGES. 


Established 1855. 
7 East 14th Street, N. WV. 
STON UNIVERSITY. Seven Colleges and Schools, 
Open to both sexes. Address the Registrar. 


Teachers’ Agencv PROFESSIONAL. 


OF RELIABLE 
10 DEPARTMENT, Dartmouth 

American and Foreign Teachers, Professors, and HANDLER SOIENTIF U 
Musicians, of both sexes, for Universities, Colleges, pee g toby H. Address the President, 
Schools, Families, and Cireulars of or 
schools carefully recommen parents. HNOLOG oston. 
and renting of school property, | Civil, Mechanical, Mining, and Elec- 
and school supplies. Best references furnished. trie Eng., Architecture, Ghemistry, and Nat. History. 

E. MIRIAM COYRIERE, F. A. WALKER, Prest.” Jas. FP. MUNROE, Sec’y. 


Street, road d 4th Ave. 


NEW YORK CITY. 
For Young Ladies. For 
Principal, 69 Chester Square, Boston, Mass. 
Introduces to colleges, schools, and families superior ASS. STATE NORMAL ART SCHOOL, established 
parents. Call on or address For circular and further particulars apply at the 


ae ANNETT INSTITUTE. 

AMERICAN AND FOREIGN G catalogue apply to Rev. Geo. GANNETT, A. M., 

Teachers’ Agency NORMAL SCHOOLS. 

sors, Princi Assistants, Tutors, and Gov- for the advancement of art education and train- 

crnepecs for every department of instruction; recom- | ing of teachers in all branches of industrial drawing. 
mends good schools to 

n St. (Deacon House), Boston. 

MRS. M. J. YOUNG-FULTON, school, 1679 Ven | 


Amertcan and Foreign Teachers’ Agency, ide 
23 Union Square, New York. Gute NORMAL SOHOOL, 

EY Cay “Miss ELLEN Hypx, Principal. 
“Ne ATE NORMAL SOHOOL, Mass. 

SCHOO 

[Both Sexes.] Stars one L, 


ete., to Colleges, Lag and E. H. Principal. 
HOOL, SALEM, MAss. 
Fifth Avenue, N. ¥. City. ‘Ladies only. For 


Str NORMAL SOHOOL, WESTFIELD, Mass. 
sexes. 


SOUTHERN For bo’ 
WESTERN School Agency Por catalogues, Prinetnal 


lucrative itions ; 
and Families supe- WANTED, 
ed teachers are recom- | tm towns near Boston, three first-class, experienced 


Assists Teachers in obtaint 


esses. Onl uali 
atts oe Teachers pay a registration fee of $2.00. grammar school teachers. Salary, $500 to * 
No charge is made to those seeking ers. Apply to 
at once. Address with amt HIRAM ORCUTT, Manager, 
Miss RANNIE 8. BURROUG N. E. Bureau of Education, 
Nov. 21, 1887. MT. STERLING, Ky. 8 Somerset St.. Boston. 


HIRAM ORCUTT, Manacer, 3 Somerset Street, Boston. 


P. Simpson, Washi nm, D.C. 
til Patent obtained. of and Pastimes FREE. 
Paterts Ente obtains: | sive ons ot and 
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BOSTON UNANIMOUS 


— FOR — 


Appletons’ Standard Copy-Books. 


At a meeting of the Board of Education of Boston, on Tuesday evening, June 12, 
1888, Appletons’ Series of Copy-Books was unanimously adopted for use in the public 


schools of that city. 


Full ; articulars of this popular pen-inspiring series may be obtained by addressing 
D. APPLETON & CO., Publishers, 
Boston, Chicago, Atlanta, San Francisco. 


Any of the above will be sent by mail on receipt 
of the price by 


'S IMPROVED SCHOOL RECORDS 
5 
press board edition, 36 cents per copy. 
the above particulars; names need be written but once a year. Price, 73 cents. 
No. 4 *“Monthty Term Card,” differs from No. 3, in being used for a term instead of for 
$2.00 per hundred; with envelopes, $3.00 per hundred. 
BOSTON FOREIGN BOOKSTORE! PRACTICAL ELOGUTION 
WOOD'S, Dr. SAUVEUR’S, Pror. WENCKE- 
lerne Stock of IMPORTED anp AMERICAN | The best and most popular text-book on the subject 
EDITIONS OF of Elocution. 
CABL SOCHOENHOFE, condensed yet comprehensive treatment of the whole 
In response to the request for illustrative reading 
THE BERLITZ METHOD has been acknowledged by | affording the widest range of practice in the severa 
FRENOH : Fir~st book, new edit. 75 cts.; old edit., 50 in the body of the work. 
by BERLITZ & Co., W. Madison Square New York, and $1.25 
count, etc., write Prof. M. D. BERLITZ, ‘W. Madison 
These are the prices direct, and not through the 
Anderson’s Histories and HMistv’l Readers; 
The National School of Elocution & Oratory, 
Meetel’s French Course ; 
Miutchison’s Physiclogy and Hygiene. 
The Books of Chief Interest 
Educational?Publishers*& Booksellers, Mormon Portraits, . . . 1.00 
Books of any description sent promptly to teachers 
question you want to. 
Holmes’ Readers Gildersleeve’s Latin. PARSONS, KENDALL, & co., 


a NEW! NEW! NEW! 


MAXWELL’S ENGLISH GRAMMAR COURSE NO. 2. 


Introductory Lessons in English Grammar. 


For Use in Lower Grammar Grades. Song Harmony. For Singing Classes. Full set of 

By WILLIAM H. Maxweut, M A., Ph. a melodious exercises and easy songs, with explana- 

Supt. of Public Instruction in Brooklyn, N. ¥. | tions, and excellent collections of sacred and secular 
164 pp. 12mo, Cloth. Price for examination, 40 cts. | musie. 


h of 
The design of this volume is to present as muc | song Manual, Book I. (30 cts.) For Primary Classes, 
the solence of grammar ty Sone Manual, Book (40c.) For Medium Classes, 
ren between the ages Song Manual, Book III, (50c.) For Higher Classes, 


ciate. 


MUSIC BOOKS. 


(60 ets., $6.00 doz.) L. O. Emerson, 


Previously Published : w set of Graded School Song Books, by L. 0. 
; Emerson. Teachers will find them useful & attractive 


MAXWELL’S ENGLISH GRAMMAR COURSE No. 1. 
ts.) T d Hoffman. 
Primary Lessons in Language & Bells of Victory, ‘Temperanr 
For Use in Primary Classes. Song Book. 10} first rate songs and choruses. Send 
12mo, Boards, 144 pp. Price for examination, 30 cts. for specimen copy. 


| (cloth, 50 cts., $4.80 doz., 40 cts., 
In Press: Praise lll Sug. boards, $4.20 doz.) L. 0. & E. 
<a thagead U. Emerson. For Praise and Prayer Meetings and 


> > 


t FRENCH, GERMAN, 
SPANISH, ITALIAN. ¢ 


You can, by ten weeks’ study, master either of these 
languages 2. for every-day business con- r 


Sunday Schools. May be oy commended as one 
in Higher Grammar Classes. 
ee . beauty. 33 songs by 27 different composers, all well 
mar dilated into language lessons pure and simple, FOR LOW VOICES, CLASSIC TENOK 
in the city or country, and can be confidently recom. 
Sent postpaid on receipt of price by the publishers, OLIVER DITSON & CO., Boston. 
268 and 365 Wabash Ave., CHICAGO. who desire to introduce Music into their Schools. 
33 East 17th St. 
NEW YORK For the Schoolroom, Singing 
THOS. NELSON & SON, ISONGS & GLEES Singin 
HISTORY OF ENGLAND. 8vo, cloth, $2.50. 15 cents ; $1.80 per dozen. 
THE ROYAL SCHOOL SERIES OF READERS. 
THE NORMAL EDUCATIONAL SERIES. 
1. Standard Arith. Course, Separati Mental and 
THE PRANG EDUCATIONAL CO. ng | 
Brooks’s Normal Algebra. 
DRAWING MODELS 
Manuals of Methods and Key to the Above. aow 
ALSO MANUFACTURERS OF 
These MODELS have been specially designed for 
Dr. Rica. 8 OSENTHAL’s celebrated 
= ablets, arranged in 8 carefully graded series each language, with privilege of answers to all 


*S ENGLISH GRAMMAR COURSE NO. 3. 
of the very best books of the kin 
Advanced Lessons in English Grammar.|"° Dace Songs. (#2; 
Classic Baritone abd Bass rare 
These books together will form a series in English " l 
Grammar which will take a place between the gram 
shni ar. They will be found admira- 
wants of schools, whether GS, PIANO CLASSICS, CLASSICAL PIANIST, each, 
mended on account of their literary and practical Mailed for retail price, 
value. 
A. & BARNES & CO., 
na se xew vorx., MUSIC AT SIGHT. 
The great “ Round Note” Singing Book, for teachers 
Simple, thorough, and attractive. Single copies, 
postpaid, 50 cents ; by express, $5.00 per dozen. 
Publish Valuable Books by W.¥. COLLIER, LL.D. | page, weil bound Song Supplement to ** Music at 
A HISTORY OF ENG. LITERATURE. 12mo, cl., $1.75. big at,” issued October 15th, 1888. By mail, prepaid, 
Singie copy, 
OUTLINES OF GENERAL HISTORY. 12mo, A. ose. J. H. KURZENKNABE & SONS, Harrisburg, Pa. 
THE GREAT EVENTS OF HISTORY. 12mo, cl., Christopher Sower Co., Philada. 
OXFORD SUNDAY-SCHOOL TEACHERS’ BIBLES. 
Send for catalogues, tt | Montgomery’s Norm. Union System Indust. Drawing. 
Dr. Brooks’s Normal Mathematical Course. 
2. Union Arith. Course, Combining itten. 
PUBLISHERS AND DEALERS IN Brooks’s Higher Arithmetic. 
DRAWING BOOKS 
and Brooks’s and 
ARTISTS’ MATERIALS. Brooks’s Philosophy of Arithmetic. 
Prang’s American Text-Books on Art Education. 
PRANC’S DRAWINC MODELS 
To which special attention is called. 
me tenshing of and. Prim and 
rablets aan ey consist of both Bolids MEISTERSCHAFT SYSTEM. Terms $5.00 for books of q 
are made with the greatest regard for accuracy an b ti Part 
beauty, and are furnished at the lowest possible [Monta 


prices. They have been adopted by the leading cities TERSCHAFT PUBLISHIN MASS 
of the country, and are absolutely indispensable to 
the correct teaching of Form and Drawing in every 


8 , and especially at the outset. = 
An Aid to Numerical Calculation, 


‘or catalogue and particulars, address 
Arranged by Henry A. Jones. Cloth; 7x5 in. ; 


THE PRANG EDUCATIONAL OO. 
Ch Agency, 7 Park 8t., Boston. 

202 pages. Southington, Conn: Jones & 
SAVAGE. 


79 WABASH AVENUE. 
By J. H. VINCENT,| It is refreshing to find an absolutely new departure 
BETTER NOT LL.D. The above is the! in arithmetical ways that is neither cranky nor child- 


Ba gees pt sociai| ish. We know of no way to give our readers a satis- 
factory idea of this work. In ten pages the subject 


evils as dancing, cards, theatres, and wine are the if ‘ 
subjects of discussion. These are presented in theirtrue| Of Addition is served up graphically; in six, Prime 
light, the dangers connected with them, and the better| and Composite Numbers are forcibly presented; 


way recommended. Written with frankness and in the | Measures and Multiples receive more attention than 
light of calm criticism, and in that light there are few] we should expect in so sensible a work; in 25 pages 


who will not say with him, “ Better Not” “ Sete. 508-| Fractions are treated; then, and not till then Mul- 
ully boundincloth. Price, 50 cents. : 
in 15: Distributive Proportion is thoroughly taught; 
FUNK & WAGNALLS, 16 Astor Place, N. ¥-/ interest and Percentage, with all their Variations: 
ete . complete the book. The power of the book is 
in the ingenious presentation and the development 
‘*Whe Virtues and Their Reasons, a system 
” marks. It is perfectly evident that Mr Jones knows 
of ethics for society and schools. arithmetic as an art, that he has great skill in teach- 
Sent by mail for $1.50. 
Address GEO. SHERWOOD & CO., 


GOLD, You can live at home and make more money at work for us 
than at anything else in the world. Either sex , all ages. Cost- 


New York, 
No. 1. “ Daily and Monthly Record,” is a ket daily class-book for recording at- 
tendance, deportment, and recitation ; mames written but once aterm. Price, @@cents. Smaller 
No. 2. ** Monthly and Yearly Record,” is a pommnenees record of the monthly average 
of No. 1, with yearly summary showing the absolute and relative standing of the members of a class, in 
No. 3. ** Monthly Year Card,” is a monthly report card for inspection by parents: one 
cartis used for a year. Price, 2-00 per hundred; with envelopes, $3.00 per hundred. 
ayear. Price, $2.00 per hundred; with envelopes, $3.00 per hundred. 
No. 5. ** Weekly Term Card,” is sent to pesents weekly instead of monthly. Price, 
Samples of Nos. 3, 4, and 5 sent postpaid for 10 cents, 
TAINTOR BROTHERS & CO., Publishers, 18 and 20 Astor Place, New York. 
AGENCY FOR 
HENRY HOLT & CO.’S, STEIGER’S, JENKIN’S, 
BACH, BERLITZ'S HACHETTE & 00-8, 
C CO.’8, Lon- 
pon, TAUCHNITZ’S LxeIpsic PUBLICATIONS. — ENLARGED. — 
BOOKS in Foreign Languages. 
Subscription Agency for Foreign Periodicals. “ Practical Elocution,” as its name imports, is a 
444 Tremont Street, Bovion. subject of Elocution, giving brief consideration to all 
the topics bearing upon natural expression. 
LANG 4 JA GES matter, the book has been enlarged by the addition 
e of one hundred pages of the choicest selections 
American and European authority as the best of all! departments of Voice, Articulation, Gesture, Analy- 
Mesure) methods. sis, and Expression, subjects which are fully treated 
cts. Second book, $1.00. GERMAN: First book, new 
edit., 75 cts.; old edit 50 cts.; Second book, 81.00. Sold PRICES: 300 pages. Handsomely Bound. 
SCHOENHOFP, 144 Tremont St., Boston. Regular retail price, 
For (gratis) instruction to teachers, sample es, dis- 
Introduction price, ° 
Square New York. Exchange price, . . . .60 
CLARK & MAYNARD, 17! Broadway, | Booksellers. 
’ NEW YORK, Further particulars cheerfully furnished. Corres- 
Leighton’s History of Rome ; 
Themson’s New Arithmetics and Algebra; 1124 Arch St., Philadelphia. 
BReed’s Word Lessons. Publication Dept. : C. C. SHOEMAKER, Manager. 
Reed & Kellogg’s Lessons in English. 
J. D. WILLIAMS, Agt., H. L. SMITH, 
151 Wabash Ave., Chicago. 5 Somerset St., Boston. 
S. R. WINCHELL & CO on Mormonism are: 
"|An English-woman in Utah, $1.00 
AGO. Uncle Sam’s Abscess, ‘ae 
by mail on receipt of price. This has been our bus-| Handbook of Mormonism, 25 
iness for fourteen years. Send stamp)and ask’any 
Maury’s Geographies, Venable’s Arithmetics, 
UNIVERSITY PUBLISHING CO., 
5 Somerset St , Boston. 19 Murray St., N. Y. (™] 


Sait Lake City, Utah. 


estive, and eminently wise.”— Baptist Quarterly. Taste- tiplication is introduced, in17 pages; Division follows 
are presented in 35 pages; the Roots, Mensuration, 
A New Book! 
of methods. There are many keen, mapenve re- 
By AUSTIN BIERBOWER. ing it, and that to read this work will stimulate apy 
acher. 
307 and 309 Wabash Ave., Chicago, Il. 


~ outfit Terms Address. TRUE & Co., Auguste. Maive 


Stuffed Animals 


Rocks, and Skins, 

Geological _ MINERALOGY, GEOLOGY, PALEONTOLOGY, ZOOLOGY, OSTEOLOGY, ANATOMY, | Anatomical Models, 
Relief Maps. Send for Circular. ROCHESTER, N. Y. Invertebrates. 


Agents Wanted. John Wiley & Sons von,” 


10,000 AGENTS wanted to supply 50 Million’ People | Scientific Text-Books and Industrial Works. 
WITH THE LIFE OF | By the author of Send for Catalogues and Descriptive Circulars. 


_ BEN HARRISON BEN HUR Free by Mail. 


. Lew Wallace, the eminent Author, Statesman, | TEACHERS! chose 
Diplomat, and Life-long friend of Gen. Harrison, is | contains 216 large beautiful chromo excelsior, merit and credit 
ting the only authorized Biography. “No man | cards elegantly eee go in sixty different designs, colors and 
living more competent.”’—Ex -Gov. Porter, of Ind. 
By mail, $2.00. Selling immensely. Greatest shoal supple Se. rice fi 
Money Making book of the age. Outfits, 5 Cents. paid POUCH a 


D. L. GUERNSEY, Boston, Manes. 
A MONTH can be made ND A } 
$75.22 to $250.22 can ACTS AND ANHODOTES oF AUTHORS 
aes who can furnish ahorse and give their whole One handsome volume, cloth, 500 can 1 .50. 
© to the business. Spare moments may be profitably NEW ENGLAND PUBLISHING sl. " 
sR'7s4 also. A few vacancies in towns and cities. 3 So » me 
. SOHNSON,.&iCO., 1009 Main St., Richmond, Va. merset Street, Boston, Mass. 
WESLEYAN HALL, 


MONROE COLLEGE OF ORATORY, 80 wromneta Street, Boston. 


Has a systematic course of study, includi yee ey Training and V. ture. 
rse study, including a complete system o! ysical Train and Voice Cul 
A new method of paaizete, Natural Renderin , and the principles of the Philosophy of Ex ion thor- 


hly taught. Scientific and practical work done in every department. Degrees confe > 
ly 16, at Martha’s Vine- 


Eclectic Series, Angular Penmanship. 


ANNOUNCEMENT. 


Eclectic Angular Hand. 


We have just added to our list: A Complete Course of Instruction for Ladies in the 
; present Fashionable Angular Penmanship, by Prof. 
John P. Gordon, London; and Practice Cards by 

R. and L. McLaurin. 


INTRODUCTION AND SAMPLE COPY PRICE: 


Practice Cards, four cards in envelope, came sine 
’ y Books, per 15 
Complete set of the Eclectic Angular Hand, by mail, for examination.” 


VAN ANTWERP, BRAGG, & CO., Publishers, 


Cincinnati, New York, Boston. 


+ | Spring term opens March 6. Summer term opens for three weeks. nning Ju 
yard Summer Institute at Cottage ny, to be mmediately followed by three weeks at Wesleyan Hall, 36 
ess 
cow ; 0. WESLEY EMERSON, M.D., President, 36 Bromfield St., Boston, Mass, 


C. FP. STEARNS, Agent, 8 Hawley St, Boston. 
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